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Health  ministry  blamed 
for  scuttled  merger  plan 


by  Jane  Stirling 

government  inaction  caused  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  merger  of  Sunnybrook 
Medical  Centre  and  the  Wellesley  Hos- 
pital, says  Charles  Hollenberg,  vice- 
provost (health  sciences). 

Hollenberg  attributed  the  Ministry  of 
Health’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  to  tighter 
fiscal  policies  and  a more  cautious  at- 
titude to  capital  projects. 

“We  presented  a complex  proposal  but 
there  exists  no  context  in  which  the 
ministry  can  review  it,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  strategic  planning  for  hospital 
development  in  Tbronto.” 

Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre,  the  Well- 
esley Hospital  and  U of  T announced 
the  decision  to  cancel  the  merger  Feb.  1. 
Governing  Council  and  the  hospital 
boards  had  approved  the  plan. 

The  provincial  government  received 
the  proposal  Nov.  2.  Ministry  spokesper- 
son George  Enright  said  the  three- 
month  period  was  too  short  for  approval. 

“We’re  dealing  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,”  Enright  said. 
“We  needed  time  to  study  the  ram- 


ifications of  the  proposal.” 

Hollenberg  said  the  ministry  was  not 
expected  to  respond  in  detail,  only  to 
“comment  on  the  general  principles  in- 
volved,” such  as  the  relocation  of  the 
Wellesley’s  in-patient  facilities  and  the 
expansion  of  the  ambulatory,  home  care 
program  in  the  area  now  served  by  the 
hospital . 

“We  thought  we  had  a ‘window’  open 
with  the  ministry  and  we  were  hoping  to 
get  some  signal  that  we  were  on  the 
right  track.  Instead  we  got  nothing.  All 
we  heard  were  discouraging  words.” 

Joan  Randall,  chair  of  Governing 
Council,  said  the  “only  conclusion  one 
can  reach  is  that  the  concept  of  capital 


expenditures  in  health  care  is  not  a high 
priority  for  the  government.” 

The  University’s  own  financial  re- 
sources are  so  tight  “we  aren’t  able  to 
look  for  new  thrusts  right  off  the  bat 
without  the  minister’s  support,”  Randall 
said. 

Dean  John  Dirks  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  said  the  proposed  merger  was 
“in  the  best  interests  of  academic  and 
See  MERGER  : Page  3 

A task  force  has  been  established  to 
look  into  large-scale  computing  at  the 
University.  For  details,  see  page  6. 


Hearings  bog  down 


the  UNIVERSITY  and  the  staff  association 
are  looking  for  a way  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  deciding  whether  860 
disputed  positions  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees. 


Where  is  money  for  research  universities? 

University  presidents  respond  to  Connell’s  Globe  article 


by  George  Cook 

THE  presidents  of  McMaster  University 
in  Hamilton  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo  say  governments  must  re- 
cognize the  needs  of  research-intensive 
institutions  and  fund  them  accordingly. 

Unless  the  federal  and  provincial 

The  province  will  probably 
react  to  Connell’s  proposals  by 
ignoring  them:  Doug  Wright  of 
Waterloo 

We  don’t  need  the  radical 
surgery  of  the  Connell 
approach:  Bob  Rosehart  of 
Lakehead 

People  of  Ontario  not  ready  to 
support  private  institutions: 

Terry  White  of  Brock 

governments  pay  the  full  cost  of  inter- 
nationally competitive  research  at 
selected  universities,  the  country  faces  a 
declining  standard  of  living,  McMaster’s 
Alvin  Lee  said. 

“I  think  the  premier  and  everyone  else 
in  government  knows  that  if  we  want 
research  of  significance  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  that  go  along 
with  it,  it  can’t  be  done  to  the  same 
degree  in  16  different  institutions.” 

Doug  Wright  of  Waterloo,  a member 
of  the  Premier’s  Council  (established  in 
1986  to  administer  a technology  fund), 
said  the  federal  government  must  begin 
to  defray  the  burdensome  overhead 
costs  associated  with  research.  Because 
the  costs  must  be  borne  largely  by  in- 
dividual institutions  from  their  base 
budgets,  “the  more  research  you  do  the 
harder  up  you  get,”  Wright  said. 

He  also  urged  the  federal  government 
to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  transfer 


payments  to  the  provinces  in  order  to 
ensure  adequate  funding  for  post- 
secondary education. 

Lee  and  Wright  were  responding  to 
President  George  Connell’s  proposals 
for  reform  of  the  province’s  university 
system  published  in  a Jan.  12  article  in 
The  Globe  and  Mail. 

In  the  article  Connell  observes  that 
some  universities  — notably  McMaster, 
U of  T and  Waterloo  — are  research 
intensive  and  should 
receive  appropriate  finan- 
cial support. 

In  a Jan.  24  interview 
the  president  said  recogni- 
tion of  differences  among 
universities  is  essential  to 
the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  province. 

“Even  if  the  government 
were  unbelievably  gen- 
erous to  the  post -secon- 
dary system,  not  every 
university  in  Ontario 
would  be  in  the  front  rank 
of  research  and  graduate 
studies,”  he  said,  “nor  do  I 
think  it  would  be  a reas- 
onable objective  to  try  to 
bring  that  about.” 

Despite  the  high  degree 
of  differentiation  that 
already  exists,  the  pro- 
vince funds  all  universities 
on  the  same  basis,  Lee 
said.  “We’re  all  treated, 
for  most  public  purposes, 
as  much  of  a muchness. 

Anything  that  breaks 
down  this  monolithic 
thinking  about  us  is 
welcome.” 

He  said  Connell’s 
description  of  the 
McMaster -Tbronto-Water- 
loo  triangle  of  research - 


intensive  universities  is  accurate.  “There 
are  enormous  strengths  in  these  institu- 
tions, but  we  can  push  that  process  a bit 
further.  Speaking  for  McMaster,  we 
want  to  go  further.” 

Waterloo,  McMaster  and  U of  T are 
already  working  closely  together  on 
several  centres  of  excellence  and  are 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  order  to  ensure 

See  FIRST-CLASS  : Page  2 


Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources)  said  he  is  optimistic  that  an 
agreement  on  a faster  process  can  be 
reached.  However,  a new  method  will 
not  resolve  the  eligibility  question  over- 
night, he  said.  “Given  the  nature  of  the 
discussions  it  will  still  take  a long  time.” 
UTSA  president  David  Askew  said  the 
two  sides  have  agreed  “in  essence”  to  a 
format  that  will  see  representatives  of 
the  University  and  CUPE  meet  without 
a labour  relations  officer. 

They  will  try  to  decide  together 
whether  the  positions  in  question  are 
eligible  for  union  membership.  If  they 
fail  to  agree  in  a particular  instance,  the 
case  will  be  put  to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  (OLRB)for  a decision. 

Any  agreement  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  CUPE  on  a new  process  must 
be  ratified  by  the  board. 

Since  hearings  began  in  September 
only  42  of  the  860  positions  in  dispute 
See  UTSA-CUPE  : Page  2 


Thinking  ahead? 


With  reading  week  coming  up,  students  contemplate  their  studies  (or  perhaps  holiday  plans)  in 
a lecture  hall  at  the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 
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First-class  science  requires  support 


Continued  from  Page  1 

that  money  for  research  is  spent  well, 
both  Lee  and  Wright  noted. 

Lee  said  the  time  has  come  to  separ- 
ate the  question  of  equality  of  treatment 
for  students  across  the  province  from 
the  question  of  providing  adequate  sup- 
port for  research.  He  said  that  he  under- 
stands the  need  for  equity  in  the  provi- 
sion of  post-secondary  education,  but 
there  must  also  be  a recognition  that 
“the  dollar  implications  of  big  science 
are  very  large.” 

Only  31  years  old,  Waterloo  has  al- 
ready established  a reputation  for  excel- 
lence in  research,  Wright  said.  “We’ve 
done  it  by  single-minded  determination 
and  specialization.” 

He  said  new  mechanisms  for  funding 
research -intensive  institutions  should 
allow  for  competition.  “Universities  rise 
and  decline,”  he  said.  “Any  system  that’s 
adopted  should  leave  that  open.  You  can’t 
designate  excellence  once  and  for  all.” 

Aspirations 

George  Pederson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  Lon- 
don, said  he  too  favours  greater  differ- 
entiation. 

As  things  stand,  universities  with 
aspirations  to  international  status  bear 
a heavy  burden,  because  provincial  fund- 
ing is  based  almost  exclusively  on  stu- 
dent enrolment,  with  little  account  of 
costly  research  activities. 

Tbrry  White,  president  of  Brock  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Catharines,  said  he  is  not 
opposed  to  formal  recognition  and  new 
funding  mechanisms  for  research-inten- 

COU  opposes 
degree-granting 
private  schools 

IN  A brief  to  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  a government  ad- 
visory body,  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  says  it  opposes  the  creation 
of  private  schools  with  the  power  to 
grant  university -level  degrees. 

While  the  existing  university  system  is 
underfunded,  it  is  wrong  to  contemplate 
the  creation  of  private  institutions  that 
would  draw  on  publicly  funded  student 
aid  programs  and  tax  deductions,  the 
COU  brief  says. 

Current  government  policy  says  free- 
standing schools  cannot  give  degrees 
unless  they  enter  into  affiliation  with  a 
publicly  supported  university  with 
degree-granting  authority. 

York  University  president  Harry 
Arthurs,  chair  of  COU,  presented  the 
brief  to  a five-member  OCUA  commit- 
tee at  Queen’s  Park  Jan.  30. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a private 
university,”  Arthurs  said.  “Establishing 
free-standing  institutions  will  dilute  the 
resources  of  the  public  universities  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  sectarian,  local 
and  ideological  interests.” 

Publicly  supported,  degree -granting 
institutions  can  accommodate  other 
educational  institutions  through  affilia- 
tion agreements,  he  said.  Such  agree- 
ments “make  sense  economically”  and 
tend  to  benefit  the  partner  with  the  nar- 
rower range  of  interest  by  preserving 
academic  standards  and  pluralism,  he 
said. 

The  history  of  other  jurisdictions  in- 
dicates that  “sooner  or  later”  private 
schools  demand  and  obtain  substantial 
public  funding,  the  COU  brief  says. 
Private  institutions  in  the  United  States 
are  “heavily  subsidized”  by  public  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  research  grants,  con- 
tracts and  tax  deductions  for  donations, 
it  points  out. 

“Further,  the  need  to  retain  high  stan- 
dards of  quality  control  argues  for  a 
maintenance  of  the  current  system,”  it 
says. 


sive  universities.  “I  don’t  find  the  idea 
repugnant,”  he  said,  “but  there  must  be 
adequate  funding  for  universities  re- 
gardless of  their  mission.” 

Brock  already  receives  significantly 
less  money  per  student  under  the  cur- 
rent funding  formula  than  larger  univer- 
sities, such  as  Waterloo  and  Windsor, 
White  said. 

New  money  should  come  from  other 
sources  or  ministries  than  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  & Universities,  White  said. 

A teaching -intensive  undergraduate 
university  would  not  necessarily  be 
relegated  to  a lower  status  in  a “two- 
tiered  system,”  he  said.  On  the  contrary, 
universities  that  place  less  emphasis  on 
research  and  concentrate  on  undergrad- 
uate education  often  enjoy  very  high 
reputations. 

White  said  undergraduates  often  suf- 
fer at  research -intensive  universities. 

Bob  Rosehart,  president  of  Lakehead 
University  in  Thunder  Bay  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Premier’s  Council , welcomed 
Connell’s  proposal  for  a special  role  in 
northern  development  for  both  his  insti- 
tution and  Laurentian  University  in 
Sudbury.  “Ontario,  has  made  some 
strides  in  this  direction,”  he  said,  “but 
there’s  more  that  can  be  done.” 

However,  he  said  differentiation  has 
occurred  naturally  and  further  steps  to 
promote  it  are  unnecessary.  “We  don’t 
need  the  radical  surgery  of  the  Connell 
approach,”  he  said. 

Fundamental  research 

Rosehart  said  universities  should  con- 
centrate on  fundamental  research  and 
leave  commercial  development  to  the 
private  sector.  The  challenge  is  to  en- 
courage industry  to  do  more  research 
and  development  in  Canada,  he  said. 

In  the  Globe  article  Connell  also  sug- 
gests that  Queen’s  University  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  become 
private  institutions,  akin  to  those  in  the 
United  States. 

In  response  Queen’s  principal  David 
Smith  issued  a statement  indicating  that 
his  university  has  no  interest  in  relin- 
quishing provincial  support. 

“We  plan  to  continue  our  activities  as 
a full-service  university,”  the  statement 
says.  “While  we  appreciate  the  funding 
problems  that  bring  us  all  so  many  dif- 
ficult choices  ...  we  do  not  feel  the 
system  would  really  benefit  from  our 
surrender  of  public  funds.” 

Western’s  George  Pederson  was  more 
sympathetic  to  Connell’s  proposal.  “I’ve 
always  felt  that  it  is  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate dimensions  of  university  educa- 
tion in  Canada  that  there  is  no  private 
sector,”  he  said.  “But  I can’t  conceive  of 
the  government  allowing  us  to  do  that.” 

Deregulation 

He  said  universities  must  look  for 
alternative  sources  of  funding  in  the 
private  sector  and  press  for  the  “dereg- 
ulation” of  tuition  fees. 

Waterloo’s  Wright  said  private  schools 
in  the  US  — such  as  Harvard,  Stanford 
or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology — are,  in  effect,  “federal” 
universities,  because  half  their  faculty  is 
paid  by  federal  research  funds. 

Lee  of  McMaster  said  the  attempt  to 
find  ways  in  which  a mix  of  public  and 
private  money  might  be  more  effective- 
ly deployed  is  one  of  its  strongest 
features. 

White  of  Brock  said  the  people  of < )n- 
tario  aren’t  ready  to  support  private  in- 
stitutions akin  to  those  in  the  US. 

He  noted  that  Stanford  University  in 
Palo  Alto,  California,  is  about  to  com- 
plete a $1  billion  fundraising  campaign 
to  augment  its  already  substantial 
endowment. 

Lakehead ’s  Rosehart  said  the  estab- 
lishment of  private  universities  in  On- 
tario would  be  a disaster.  “We  tend  to 
hold  up  the  top  US  universities  as  mod- 
els, but  we  forget  that  for  every  one  of 
those  there  are  30  academically  strug- 
gling universities.  The  worst  thing  we 
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could  do  is  to  hop  on  the  US  university 
bandwagon.” 

Rosehart  said  he  is  opposed  to 
changes  that  inhibit  equality  of  access  to 
Ontario  universities  for  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Proposals  to  privatize  some  in- 
stitutions are  part  of  the  “caged  rat 
phenomenon.” 

“This  is  the  ultimate 
human  behaviour  after 
years  of  starvation,”  he 
said.  “If  you  put  rats  in  a 
cage  without  food  they 
start  to  go  after  each 
other.” 


difficult  solutions.  That’s  a good  political 
tactic.  It  excuses  them  from  action,  but 
the  continuing  degradation  of  Ontario 
universities  demands  a response. 

“They’ve  engaged  in  a kind  of  cover  up. 
It’s  a bit  like  treating  skin  cancer  with 
makeup.” 


Political  prospects 

Unless  money  can  be 
found  in  addition  to  that 
already  provided  by  MCU 
through  the  funding  for- 
mula, Connell’s  proposal  to 
formally  recognize  and 
support  the  McMaster- 
Tbronto -Waterloo  research 
triangle  is  “dead  in  the 
water,”  White  said. 

Provincial  politicians  are 
unlikely  to  seriously 
consider  any  proposal  that 
threatens  to  divert  MCU 
money  away  from  teach- 
ing-intensive to  research- 
intensive universities. 

Wright  said  the  province 
will  probably  react  to  Con- 
nell’s proposals  by  ignor- 
ing them.  “But  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  do 
something.” 

“The  politicians  play  a 
cat-and-mouse  game.  They 
hide  behind  the  fact  that 
there’s  no  unanimity  for 


Winter  workout 

Body  builders  work  out  at  Hart  House. 


UTSA-CUPE  examinations 
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have  been  examined.  The  examinations 
have  been  suspended  while  the  Univer- 
sity and  staff  association  settle  on  new 
procedures  for  determining  eligibility. 

So  far  the  labour  board  has  been  in- 
volved in  discussions  of  each  position. 
All  statements  are  tape-recorded  for 
transcription  and  review.  However, 
because  labour  relations  officers  who 
conduct  the  examinations  have  no 
decision-making  powers,  all  documenta- 


U of  T Day 

NATIONAL  Universities  Week,  a bi- 
annual event,  will  focus  on  prospec- 
tive and  present  students  this  year.  In 
keeping  with  the  theme,  U of  T Day 
will  celebrate  its  current  and  future 
student  population  on  Oct.  21  when 
National  Universities  Week  starts. 

Coordinators  for  the  U of  T event 
are  Rivi  Frankie,  executive  director  of 
alumni  affairs,  David  Neelands,  assis- 
tant vice-president  (student  affairs) 
and  Marvi  Ricker,  director  of  public 
and  community  relations. 


TAs  may  strike 

THE  UNIVERSITY’S  2,400  teaching 
assistants  will  be  in  a legal  position  to 
strike  Feb.  15. 

However,  meetings  scheduled  for 
Tbesday  and  Thursday  between  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers,  Local  2,  and  the 
University  will  give  the  two  sides  an 
opportunity  to  settle  their  differences. 

A mediator  appointed  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Labour  will  attend. 

CHEW  liaison  officer  Vanessa  Kelly 
said  the  union  is  preparing  for  a strike. 
“But  we  hope  it  won’t  come  to  that,”  she 
said. 


tion  must  be  submitted  to  an  OLRB 
panel,  which  then  schedules  a hearing. 

Lawyers  for  the  University  and  CUPE 
met  twice  a week  until  last  month. 
The  examinations  were  to  determine 
whether  the  860  positions  were  manag- 
erial or  had  access  to  confidential  infor- 
mation on  salary  negotiations.  In  either 
event  the  position  is  excluded  from  a 
bargaining  unit. 

Another  115  positions  are  in  dispute 
because  of  the  question  of  “community 
of  interest.”  The  parties  must  decide 
whether  positions  such  as  nurses, 
veterinarians,  dental  assistants  and 
health  and  safety  officers  should  come 
under  the  umbrella  of  a bargaining  unit. 
The  University  argues  they  should  not 
because  their  responsibilities  are  not 
strictly  administrative  in  nature. 
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Steacie  awards  presented  to  CITA  researchers 


Richard  Bond 


researchers  at  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Theoretical  Astrophysics  (CITA)  have 
won  two  of  the  country’s  highest  science 
awards. 

Professor  Scott  Tremaine,  director  of 
the  institute,  is  a co -winner  of  the 
Steacie  prize,  given  for  outstanding 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  (last 
year  he  one  of  four  scientists  to  receive 
a E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial  Fellowship). 
He  shares  the  prize  with  Professor  Ian 
Affleck  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Each  get  a book,  a plaque  and 
an  honorary  cheque. 


Kalow  tracks 

two  groups  of  American  workers  who 
have  been  exposed  to  hazardous  mater- 
ials on  the  job  are  participating  in  a 
study  carried  out  by  Professor  Werner 
Kalow  of  the  Department  of  Pharma- 
cology. He  is  investigating  why  these 
employees  have  a greater  risk  of  getting 


Merger  ‘dead’ 

Continued  from  Page  1 

clinical  development  at  the  Wellesley  and 
Sunnybrook.  But  the  ministry,  without 
saying  it  directly,  just  doesn’t  have  the 
money.” 

Dirks  said  educational  and  research 
possibilities  have  been  “blunted”  by  the 
cancellation  of  the  merger. 

“There  would  have  been  a better  mix 
of  faculty  with  the  meshing  of  the  hospi- 
tals,” he  said.  “We  could  have  attracted 
a stronger  faculty  and  built  a stronger 
research  program.” 

All  independent  planning  at  the  hospi- 
tals came  to  a halt  while  the  merger 
discussions  took  place. 

As  it  awaited  developments,  Sunny- 
brook delayed  plans  to  develop  a cardiac 
surgery  unit  and  expand  its  cancer, 
geriatric,  mental  health  and  trauma 
services. 

“We  had  a year  of  non-activity  and  we 
couldn’t  wait  any  longer,”  said  Sunny- 
brook president  Peter  Ellis.  “There  was 
no  point  in  sitting  and  biting  our  nails 
for  nine  more  months  while  we  worried 
about  the  outcome.” 

Ellis  said  Sunnybrook  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  continue  to  work  closely  to- 
gether on  plans  to  create  a northern 
hospital  campus,  but  he  admitted  that 
the  possibility  of  a merger  with  the 
Wellesley  is  dead. 

Wellesley  spokesperson  George  Truss 
said  the  hospital  had  suspended  plans  to 
expand  ambulatory  care  programs  pend- 
ing the  merger  decision.  Now,  expansion 
of  ambulatory  and  out-patient  care  will 
proceed. 

The  University  had  difficulty  planning 
its  residency  placements. 

The  merger,  planned  for  more  than  a 
year,  would  have  amalgamated  medical 
staff  at  a new  $364  million  health 
sciences  centre.  The  seven-storey  struc- 
ture under  construction  on  Bayview  Ave. 
will  now  become  a Sunnybrook  research 
centre.  It  would  have  created  coop- 
erative programs  in  the  treatment  of 
trauma  and  burns,  musculoskeletal 
diseases  (for  example,  degenerative  ar- 
thritis) and  vascular  disorders,  such  as 
strokes. 

The  innovative  health  centre  would 
have  strengthened  the  hospitals’  ex- 
isting services,  created  new  areas  of  ex- 
pertise and  provided  a “fourth  campus” 
for  University  research  and  teaching. 
The  University  was  planning  an  exten- 
sive residency  program  at  the  centre  for 
medical,  dental,  nursing  and  pharmacy 
students. 

The  Wellesley  in-patient  facility  would 
have  moved  to  the  Bayview  site  and  a 
new  community  health  facility  would 
have  been  established  at  the  downtown 
location  on  Sherbourne  St. 


Professor  Richard  Bond  is  the  winner 
of  one  of  four  Steacie  fellowships  given 
for  research  in  science  and  engineering. 
The  fellowship  will  pay  his  salary  for  two 
years  and  free  him  from  teaching  and 
administrative  responsibilities. 

The  Steacie  prize  and  fellowships  are 
awarded  annually  by  the  Natural 
Science  & Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil (NSERC).  They  recognize  the  work  of 
scientists  under  the  age  of  40. 

CITA  was  established  in  1984  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Astronomical  Socie- 
ty. The  institute  receives  its  funding 


cancer  risks 

cancer  than  does  the  general  population. 

Kalow  has  received  a three-year  grant 
of  $310,000  from  the  US  National  Can- 
cer Institute  to  determine  how  good  a 
tool  caffeine  is  in  measuring  enzymes  in 
the  body.  Three  enzymes  of  interest  to 
cancer  research  will  be  studied. 

Approximately  1,300  people  in  the 
United  States  are  taking  part  in  the 
study.  Their  contribution  is  simple:  they 
drink  a cup  of  coffee  and,  a couple  of 
hours  later,  deliver  a urine  sample. 

(Coffee  drinkers  need  not  be  concern- 
ed. Caffeine  was  chosen  for  this  study 
because  it  is  a drug  commonly  used.  It  is 
the  absorption  of  the  drug  — the  meta- 
bolism in  the  liver  — which  is  of  interest. 
Kalow  said  he  is  fairly  convinced  that 
caffeine  does  not  cause  cancer.) 

The  urine  samples  are  then  sent  to 
Tbronto  where  a team  headed  by  Kalow 
and  Bing  Thng,  a chemist  at  pharma- 
cology, deduce  the  activities  of  the  three 
enzymes  from  the  urine  data. 

One  of  the  two  study  groups  has  re- 
ceived a substantial  amount  of  dioxin  ex- 
posure on  the  job.  “It  seems  clear  that 
dioxin  does  not  cause  cancer  but  it  may 
enhance  other  exposures,”  Kalow  said. 

The  researchers  expect  the  level  of  one 
enzyme  in  particular  to  be  higher  be- 
cause dioxin  induces  it.  The  enzyme 
responds  strongly  to  smoking  and  acti- 
vates many  pre-carcinogens. 

The  second  study  group  is  employed  in 
the  plastics  industry  where  the  workers 
have  been  exposed  to  bladder  carcino- 
gens. Twelve  of  the  workers  have  blad- 
der cancer  and  30  have  pre-carcinogenic 
lesions,  Kalow  said.  His  tests  will  help  to 
show  if  those  with  a small  amount  of  a 
certain  enzyme  have  a higher  risk  of  get- 
ting cancer. 


more  teaching  power  will  soon  be  add- 
ed to  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  for 
the  study  of  genetic  defects  and  their 
relation  to  psychiatric  illnesses. 

The  department  recently  received  the 
first  I’Anson  professorship  in  the  health 
sciences.  Given  by  the  Connaught  Com- 
mittee, the  award  pays  the  department 
the  salary  of  a full-time  assistant  pro- 
fessor for  up  to  five  years. 

The  position  in  molecular  neuro- 
genetics applied  to  psychiatric  disorders 
will  be  filled  following  the  standard 
search  procedure. 

Dr.  Vivian  Rakoff , chair  of  psychiatry, 
said  in  his  application  to  the  Connaught 
Committee  that  much  indirect  data 
points  to  genetic  factors  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  such 
ailments  as  schizophrenia,  manic- 
depressive  illness  and  anxiety  disorders. 

The  development  of  molecular  biolog- 
ical techniques  to  identify  the  sites  of 
gene  defects  on  the  chromosomes  now 
permits  researchers  to  begin  identifying 
specific  gene  defects  for  such  disorders. 
Scientists  are  also  trying  to  describe  the 
molecular  pathology  which  contributes 
to  the  disorders. 

The  I’Anson  professorships  were  in- 
stituted by  the  Connaught  Committee 
last  spring.  One  professorship  was 


from  NSERC  and  will  ap- 
ply this  year  for  renewal  of 
a three -year  grant. 

Tbemaine  said  that  the 
awards  came  at  the  right 
time.  The  attention  given 
CITA  because  of  the  prizes 
will  be  “very  helpful.” 

TVemaine,  38,  has  work- 
ed extensively  on  the  ori- 
gin and  dynamics  of  the 
ring  systems  found  around 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune. His  predictions  on 
the  existence  of  ring-shep- 
herding moons  of  Uranus 
were  confirmed  by  the 
1986  Voyager  2 space 
probe. 

A native  of  Tbronto,  TVe- 
maine did  his  undergraduate  work  at 
McMaster  University.  He  received  his 
doctorate  from  Princeton  University  in 
1975.  In  1985  he  became  CITA’s  first 
director. 

Bond,  38,  is  a leader  in  one  of  the  most 
competitive  areas  of  modem  physics:  the 
theoretical  study  that  links  the  properties 
of  subatomic  particles  to  the  evolution 
and  large-scale  structure  of  the  universe. 

Through  a classification  scheme  he  has 
simplified  the  search  for  particles  that 
make  up  the  missing  “dark  matter” 
mass  that  the  universe  is  calculated  to 
have  but  which  cannot  be  observed  as 
stars  or  gas. 


linda  kowal,  coordinator  of  the  new 
Interactive  Learning  Centre  at  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  thinks  of 
Star  TVek  every  time  she  is  asked  to 
describe  what  goes  on  at  the  centre. 

Students  come  in,  turn  on  a computer, 
find  their  lesson  and,  presto,  there’s  the 
instructor  delivering  the  lecture. 

Thirty-six  work  stations  with  the 
latest  technology  are  available  12  hours 
a day,  five  days  a week. 

Personal  instruction  is  no  longer 
needed  for  the  more  than  200  courses 
given  by  the  interactive  video.  Neither 
are  keyboards  for  that  matter.  When  a 
question  has  to  be  answered,  the  student 
merely  touches  the  screen. 

Does  it  not  get  lonely  in  front  of  the 
screen? 

“No,”  says  Kowal,  “you’re  so  wrapped 
up  in  learning.  It  actually  goes  a lot 


awarded  from  22  applications. 

The  Mary  Gertrude  I’Anson  Fund  was 
established  from  a bequest  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  use  of  the  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories  for 
medical  research. 

After  the  University’s  1972  sale  of  the 
laboratories,  Governing  Council  decided 
to  use  the  income  from  the  fund  to  sup- 
port medical  research  similar  to  that  car- 
ried out  by  the  Connaught  laboratories. 


professor  David  Shaw  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  has  been  awarded  a 
Connaught  senior  fellowship  in  the 
humanities  for  the  1989-90  academic 
year.  The  $60,000  fellowship  pays  the 
salary  for  one  year  of  a replacement 
hired  to  take  over  the  winner’s  teaching 
duties. 

During  his  fellowship  year,  Shaw  plans 
to  write  a book  on  Victorian  literature. 
It  will  be  a sequel  to  his  recent  work  The 
Lucid  Veil,  a cultural  history  of  poets 
Robert  Browning,  Alfred  Tfennyson  and 
Christina  Rossetti. 

The  fellowship  is  awarded  by  the  Con- 
naught Committee  from  a fund  estab- 


His  studies  of  the  background  radia- 
tion left  over  from  the  “big  bang”  explo- 
sion have  led  scientists  to  revise  their 
views  on  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the 
early  universe. 

Bond,  born  in  Tbronto,  received  his 
BSc  in  mathematics  and  physics  from 
U of  T in  1973.  He  attended  graduate 
school  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Tfechnology  and  received  his  MSc  in  1975 
and  his  PhD  in  1979.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  Stanford  University.  He 
returned  to  Canada  in  1985  as  associate 
professor  at  CITA  and  became  full  pro- 
fessor in  1987. 


faster  taking  a course  this  way.  Com- 
pared to  classroom  instruction  it  can 
take  half  the  time.” 

In  addition  to  Kowal  and  a sales 
manager,  the  centre  is  staffed  by  a num- 
ber of  “facilitators”  who  help  students 
if  they  get  stuck.  But  they  are  only  on 
stand-by  — the  real  instructor  is  the 
computer. 

A ribbon  cutting  ceremony  Jan.  23  at- 
tended by  President  George  Connell  and 
Lyn  McLeod,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  officially  opened  the  train- 
ing centre.  No  tax  payers’  dollars  are 
used  to  run  the  centre.  It  is  self-sustain- 
ing and  supported  by  a private  educa- 
tional company,  Applied  Learning  Inter- 
national (Canada)  Inc.,  which  supplied 
the  36  workstations. 

“The  corporate  partner  will  benefit 
from  the  deal  by  being  exposed  to  the 
University  where  the  potential  for 
development  of  courses  is  extensive,” 
Kowal  said. 

Courses  are  given  in  word  processing, 
desktop  publishing,  programming  and 
other  computer-related  subjects.  Stu- 
dents can  also  take  assertiveness  train- 
ing, management  and  leadership,  health 
care  and  other  topics. 

Individuals  can  enrol  through  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies.  Corporate 
clients  can  also  take  advantage  of  the 
centre  to  meet  their  training  needs.  The 
possibilities  for  new  courses  are  endless, 
Kowal  said.  “It’s  a bold  step  forward  for 
the  University  and  the  School  of  Conti- 
nuing Studies.” 


lished  after  the  University’s  sale  of  the 
Connaught  Medical  Laboratories  in 
1972.  Earnings  from  the  endowment 
fund  support  various  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  in  all  areas  of 
the  University. 

The  intent  was  to  make  available  eight 
senior  fellowships  a year.  However, 
severe  financial  constraints  caused  by 
the  stock  market  collapse  in  1987  re- 
duced the  number  of  fellowships  to  four 
last  year  and  to  one  this  year. 

Shaw  was  one  of  four  candidates  for 
the  senior  fellowship  in  the  humanities. 
No  applications  were  received  this  year 
from  the  social  sciences. 
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Joshi  is  director  of  new  AIDS  research  lab 


A molecular  biologist  who  has  worked 
as  an  AIDS  researcher  in  the  private 
sector  has  been  chosen  as  the  director 
for  the  University’s  new  AIDS  research 
lab. 

Professor  Sadhna  Joshi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  was  appointed  last 
November  to  coordinate  research  pro- 
jects at  the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  lab  that  is  being  constructed 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  FitzGerald 
Building.  She  is  currently  working  at  the 
Banting  Institute. 

Joshi,  who  has  two  doctoral  degrees  in 
molecular  biology  from  the  University  of 
Paris,  has  been  involved  in  AIDS 
research  for  six  years.  At  Allelix 
Biochemicals  in  Tbronto,  she  researched 
possible  AIDS  therapies,  including  one 
that  would  destroy  the  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  (HIV)  and  rebuild  the 
immune  system. 

As  director  of  the  University’s  unit, 
she  will  be  responsible  for  conducting 
her  own  research  projects,  collaborating 
on  others  and  “making  sure  everything 
runs  smoothly.”  This  includes  ensuring 
there  are  sufficient  operating  funds  to 
equip  the  lab. 

Of  the  four  major  projects  she  is  hop- 
ing to  undertake,  two  will  involve 
developing  drugs  to  alleviate  the  symp- 
toms of  AIDS  patients,  one  will  involve 


Rotting  tree 
to  come  down 

A LARGE  Norway  maple  near  the  green- 
houses south  of  the  Botany  Building  is 
to  be  felled,  probably  by  the  end  of 
February. 

A bore  test  showing  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  tree  has  determined  that 
the  35-year -old  tree  is  “dangerous,”  ac- 
cording to  a consultant’s  report.  Tfests 
on  three  other  trees  near  the  FitzGerald 
Building,  just  west  of  the  greenhouses, 
show  they  too  may  have  to  be  removed. 

A number  of  mature  trees  on  campus 
have  suffered  considerable  stress 
because  of  external  influences  such  as 
construction,  said  Les  Hubbard,  an 
assistant  manager  in  the  Physical  Plant 
Department. 

In  the  case  of  the  Norway  maples,  the 
trees  have  also  had  to  stand  up  to 
stronger  winds  since  the  Ontario  Hydro 
building  at  University  Ave.  was  built. 

The  tree  to  be  felled  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  four  standing  next  to  the 
greenhouses  driveway.  Rot  has  ravaged 
its  inside  leaving  it  without  strength.  It 
could  fall,  most  likely  on  the  green- 
houses and  possibly  on  people  in  the 
area,  Hubbard  said.  The  three  other 
maples  will  be  left  at  least  until  the 
spring  to  determine  if  they  grow  enough 
and  produce  sufficient  foliage  to  be  kept 
alive. 

Tfests  are  currently  under  way  on  28 
trees  on  St.  George  St.  near  Woods- 
worth  College.  The  examinations  are 
carried  out  by  professional  arborists 
who  recommend  what  should  be  done 
about  dying  and  dead  trees. 

Felling  a tree  is  a last  resort,  Hubbard 
said. 


a therapy  to  make  the  immune  system 
resistant  to  HIV  and  one  will  investigate 
receptors  used  by  the  virus. 

Other  microbiologists  will  conduct 
their  own  research  projects  at  the  lab  as 
well. 

Renovations  to  the  FitzGerald 
Building  will  involve  the  construction  of 
an  outer  lab  for  molecular  biology 
research  and  an  inner,  self-contained  lab 
for  HIV  research.  There  will  be  room  for 
six  researchers  in  the  biology  lab  and 
four  in  the  inner  room.  Two  offices,  a 
dark  room  and  a sterilizing  room  will 
also  be  built. 

The  HIV  lab  has  been  specified  as  a 
high  containment  area,  meaning  certain 
Medical  Research  Council  (MRC) 
guidelines  must  be  followed  during  the 
construction  phase,  said  architect  Ihor 
Kotowycz. 

The  room  must  be  airtight  with  a 
separate  high-efficiency  ventilation 
system.  The  mechanical  equipment  will 


THE  INSTITUTE  for  International  Pro- 
grams, which  will  oversee  the  Univer- 
sity’s global  work,  will  likely  be  estab- 
lished by  July  1.  It  will  support  research, 
scholarship  and  teaching  on  internation- 
al, developmental  and  regional  issues 
and  will  publicize  U of  T’s  international 
expertise. 

A senior  academic  will  be  appointed 
by  Provost  Joan  Foley  as  director  of  the 
institute  for  a five-year  term.  The  Office 
of  International  Cooperation,  establish- 
ed in  1982,  will  become  the  administra- 
tive arm  of  the  institute,  according  to  a 
report  to  the  Academic  Board  from  the 
provost. 

U of  T has  been  involved  in  Canada’s 
aid  programs  to  developing  countries 
since  the  1960s.  The  University’s  devel- 
opment efforts  have  included  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  third-world  stu- 
dents in  Canada,  participation  in  prac- 
tical research,  technology  transfer  pro- 
grams and  linking  with  third-world 
universities. 

Most  of  the  programs  have  received 
funding  from  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  and  the 
International  Development  Research 
Corporation. 

Reasons 

There  are  several  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing a new  institute.  The  provost’s 
background  paper  says  that  researchers 
are  involved  with  projects  “that  are  dif- 
ficult to  fit  into  the  existing  pattern  of 
disciplinary  research  or  into  the  current 
research  programs  of  existing  centres  or 
institutes.” 

In  1986  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Exchange 
suggested  the  president  make  a strong- 
er institutional  commitment  to  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  following  year  President  George 
Connell  formulated  in  Renewal  1987 
what  later  became  a proposal  for  a new 
institute  for  international  programs. 
Chaired  by  Professor  David  Nowlan, 
then  vice-president  (research),  a group 


Sadhna  Joshi 


be  located  outside  the  room  so  repair 
work  can  be  done  without  entering  the 
lab. 


of  faculty  members  prepared  a draft 
proposal.  Later  a provostial  advisory 
committee  chaired  by  Professor  Don 
Moggridge  made  recommendations  on 
how  to  proceed  with  the  plans. 

Two  million  dollars  has  been  targeted 
for  international  programs  by  Break- 
through, the  $100  million  fundraising 
campaign.  However,  with  half  of  that 
amount  the  institute  can  start  opera- 
tions. In  addition  to  salaries  and  equip- 
ment, a data  base  on  available  expertise 
and  research  will  be  developed. 

Of  a $250,000  budget  for  the  first 
year,  $100,000  has  been  set  aside  for  an 
international  initiatives  fund.  The  fund 
will  be  used  as  seed  money  for  pilot  pro- 
jects, feasibility  studies,  efforts  to  at- 
tract matching  grants  and  for  planning 

Fellowships 
for  diabetes 
research 

the  HUGH  sellers  fellowship,  an  annual 
post-doctoral  award  in  the  Banting  & 
Best  Diabetes  Centre,  is  awarded  to  an 
applicant  proposing  to  do  research  rele- 
vant to  diabetes. 

A candidate  must  hold  an  MD,  DDS, 
DVM  or  PhD  or  equivalent  degree.  The 
amount  of  the  award  is  $23,815  to 
$30,070  depending  on  previous  exper- 
ience and  is  for  one  year.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  fellowships  available, 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply  to 
other  agencies  and  evidence  of  this 
should  be  submitted  as  part  of  the  appli- 
cation along  with  a letter  in  support  of 
the  application  from  the  potential 
supervisor. 

Details  about  the  program  and  appli- 
cation forms  are  available  from  the 
Banting  & Best  Diabetes  Centre,  3 
CCRW  — 845,  Tbronto  General  Hospi- 
tal, telephone  978-4656.  Deadline  for 
submission  is  March  1 . 


In  the  air-locked  entrance,  researchers 
will  put  on  surgical  gowns,  gloves  and 
slippers  before  entering  the  high  con- 
tainment area.  Before  they  leave,  they 
must  put  these  articles  in  an  autoclave, 
a sterilizer  using  high-pressure  steam. 

Construction  of  the  lab  is  scheduled  to 
start  in  late  February  and  will  be  fin- 
ished by  September. 

The  cost  of  the  facility  has  risen  from 
an  estimated  $825,000  in  1987  to  $1.6 
million,  said  Janice  Oliver,  assistant 
vice-president  (facilities  and  administra- 
tive systems).  She  attributes  the  in- 
creased costs  to  stricter  MRC  construc- 
tion guidelines  for  high-containment 
labs,  the  location  of  the  lab  in  the 
building  and  the  historical  classification 
of  the  building. 

The  money  for  construction  will  be 
provided  by  a Ministry  of  Health  grant. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  have  to  find 
other  sources  of  funding  for  equipment 
and  salaries. 


missions  for  international  programs  and 
contracts. 

The  current  Provostial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  will 
be  replaced  by  a board  of  up  to  20  mem- 
bers. Foley’s  report  says  that  at  least 
half  of  the  membership  should  be  drawn 
from  academic  units  affiliated  with  the 
institute.  Committees  of  the  board  will 
give  advice  on  matters  such  as  human 
rights,  non -credit  teaching  programs 
and  training  programs. 

Another  body,  the  external  advisory 
board,  will  meet  annually  to  review  the 
institute’s  work.  It  will  help  the  institute 
develop  contacts  and  will  support  the  in- 
stitute’s fundraising  efforts. 


International  institute  to  open  July  1 
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THE  MADWOMAN  OF  CHAILLOT 

by  Jean  Giraudoux 
Adapted  by  Maurice  Valency 

February  16  to  March  4 

Wednesday  to  Saturday  at  8 p.m.  Sunday  at  3 p.m. 


Tickets  $8  — Students/Seniors  Weds/Thurs/Sun  $6 


/ Editor’s  Notebook 


Press  moves  off  campus 


The  UC  newsletter  reports  that  Hans 
de  Groot  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish recently  received  several  cata- 
logues from  the  Scholar’s  Bookshelf 
addressed  to  progressively  imagina- 
tive variations:  H.B.  De  Groot,  H.B. 
Degroot,  H.B.  Degrool,  H.B.  Debroot, 
and  H.B.  De  Grook. 

I would  have  thought  that  my  rela- 
tively common  name  would  be  easy 
to  get  right  but  I also  have  similar 
problems.  Recent  variations  include: 
P.  0’ Breen,  Ms.  Peter  O’Brien,  P. 
O’Neill,  Peter  White,  and  Peyer 
0,Brien.  Anyone  else  out  there  want 
to  share  with  Bulletin  readers 
“creative”  addressing  of  their  name? 


Richard  Lederer,  an  English  teacher 
at  St.  Paul’s  School  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  pasted  together  a “his- 
tory” of  the  world  taken  from  genuine 
student  bloopers  collected  by  teachers 
throughout  the  US  from  grade  eight 
through  university.  Here’s  his  history 
of  the  world  (part  4): 

The  government  of  Athens  was 
democratic  because  people  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  There  were 
no  wars  in  Greece,  as  the  mountains 
were  so  high  that  they  couldn’t  climb 
over  to  see  what  their  neighbours 
were  doing.  When  they  fought  with 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks  were  out- 
numbered because  the  Persians  had 
more  men. 

Eventually,  the  Romans  conquered 
the  Greeks.  History  calls  people 
Romans  because  they  never  stayed  in 
one  place  for  very  long. 

Julius  Caesar  extinguished  himself 
on  the  battlefields  of  Gaul.  The  Ides  of 
March  murdered  him  because  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  made  king. 
Dying,  he  gasped  out  the  words  “The 
hee,  Brutus.”  Nero  was  a cruel  tyran- 
ny who  would  torture  his  poor  subjects 
by  playing  the  fiddle  to  them. 

Rome  came  to  have  too  many  lux- 


uries and  baths.  At  Roman  banquets, 
the  guests  wore  garlics  in  their  hair. 
They  took  two  baths  in  two  days,  and 
that’s  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Tbday  Rome  is  full  of  fallen  arches. 

Then  came  the  Middle  Ages  when 
everyone  was  middle  aged.  King 
Alfred  conquered  the  Dames.  King 
Arthur  lived  in  the  Age  of  Shivery 
with  brave  knights  on  prancing  horses 
and  beautiful  women.  King  Harold 
mustarded  his  troop  before  the  Battle 
of  Hastings.  Joan  of  Arc  was  can- 
nonized  by  Bernard  Shaw.  And  vic- 
tims of  the  bluebonnet  plague  grew 
boobs  on  their  necks.  Finally,  Magna 
Carta  provided  that  no  free  man 
should  be  hanged  twice  for  the  same 
offence. 

* * * 

“I’m  not  a speaker.  I’m  a writer,” 
conceded  Allan  Fotheringham,  col- 
umnist for  Maclean’s,  the  Financial 
Post  and  The  Toronto  Sun,  at  the  New 
College  contemporary  lecture  series 
Jan.  26.  Despite  that  admission  of 
modesty,  the  nattily  attired  Fother- 
ingham poked,  prodded  and  lightly 
provoked  his  audience  with  his  opi- 
nions on  a wide  range  of  issues  in- 
cluding Canadian -American  relations, 
the  future  of  confederation  and  press 
responsibility. 

Said  Dr.  Foth:  “Americans  have  this 
perception  of  Canada  as  a huge  refrig- 
erator where  someone  left  the  door 
open.” 

“Canadian  journalists  aren’t  tough 
enough  on  our  politicians.  If 
Watergate  had  happened  in  Canada, 
we  never  would  have  heard  about  it.” 

“Eight  years  from  now,  on  the 
federal  political  scene,  there’ll  be  two 
parties  — the  Tbries  on  the  right  and 
a left -leaning  party  formed  by  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Liberals  and 
NDP.” 

“Canada  is  the  most  over -governed 
country  in  the  world.” 


Employment  equity  survey 
planned  for  March  27-31 


university  employees  will  have  a 
±ance  to  participate  in  an  employment 
equity  survey  during  the  week  of  March 
27  to  31. 

The  survey,  which  will  determine  the 
composition  of  U of  T’s  workforce,  is 
strictly  voluntary,  said  Mary  Lynne 
McIntosh,  employment  equity  co- 
ordinator. 

All  academic  and  non-academic  staff 
will  be  asked  to  fill  out  the  one-page 
survey.  There  will  be  four  questions  to 
answer  dealing  with  gender,  aboriginal 
status,  membership  in  a visible  minority 
and  disability. 

By  comparing  this  information  with 
data  from  the  Canada  census,  the  Uni- 
versity will  garner  the  detailed  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  establish  equity  targets 
for  women,  aboriginal  people,  disabled 
people  and  visible  minorities. 

Also  in  the  survey  kit  will  be  a letter 
from  President  George  Connell  explaining 
employment  equity,  further  information 
in  a question-and-answer  format  about 
the  survey,  a note  concerning  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  questionnaire  and  in- 
structions on  returning  the  information. 

Division  coordinators  are  currently 
being  recruited  to  hand  out  and  explain 
the  surveys.  A three-hour  training  ses- 
sion will  be  held  between  Feb.  20  and 
March  10  for  the  400-500  coordinators. 

Employees  will  have  the  option  of  giv- 
ing the  questionnaire  to  the  coordin- 
ators or  directly  to  McIntosh.  The  con- 
fidential information  will  be  entered  into 
a private  computer  file. 

She  is  hoping  everyone  returns  a 
survey  even  if  they  decide  not  to  answer 
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the  questions. 

Governing  Council  approved  the  Uni- 
versity’s employment  equity  policy  in 
March  1986.  It  defines  equity  as 
“employment  practices  designed  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  barriers  that 
interfere  unreasonably  with  employ- 
ment options,  and  to  provide  access  to 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  exercise 
individual  potential.” 

The  University  has  drawn  up  an 
employment  equity  action  plan  in  order 
to  comply  with  its  own  policy  and  with 
the  Federal  Contractors  Program. 

Like  other  institutions  and  companies 
with  more  than  100  employees,  the  Uni- 
versity must  comply  with  the  program 
to  be  eligible  to  bid  for  federal  contracts 
worth  more  than  $200,000. 

Other  universities  including  Carleton, 
Waterloo,  McMaster  and  Ottawa  have 
completed  employment  equity  surveys. 


Recent  books  by  U of  T Press. 

Order  of  Canada 
honours  for  three 
from  U of  T 


DR.  LOUIS  Siminovitch  of  the  Department 
of  Medical  Genetics  has  been  promoted 
from  officer  to  companion  of  the  Order 
of  Canada.  The  title  is  the  highest 
civilian  award  in  Canada. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  chair  of  Governing 
Council  from  1984  to  1988,  has  been  ap- 
pointed officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada, 
and  Professor  Blossom  T-.  Wigdor,  direc- 
tor of  the  University’s  Programme  in 
Gerontology,  became  a member  of  the 
order.  The  three  are  among  75  named  to 
the  Order  of  Canada  last  month. 

Dr.  Siminovitch’s  other  honours  in- 
clude the  Gairdner  Foundation’s 
Wightman  award  and  an  Izaak  Walton 
Killam  prize,  both  awarded  in  1981.  In 
1978  he  was  awarded  the  Flavelle  Medal 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  the 
Alumni  Faculty  Award. 

A professor  in  Medical  Genetics, 
Siminovitch  was  geneticist -in-chief  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  before  he 
became  director  of  research  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  1983. 

Balfour  served  on  Governing  Council 
for  five  years  prior  to  being  chair.  In 
November  he  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  University.  A 1931  arts 
graduate  of  U of  T,  Balfour  is  a member 
of  several  business  and  charitable 
boards.  He  chaired  the  U of  T Update 
campaign,  a five-year  drive  (1976-81) 
which  raised  nearly  $36  million. 

Wigdor  came  to  U of  T from  Montreal 
in  1979  to  help  establish  Canada’s  first 
substantial  program  in  gerontology.  She 
concentrated  her  work  on  multidisciplin- 
ary research  projects  and  set  up  a 
diploma  program  available  through 
Woodsworth  College.  Her  efforts  to 
reach  people  outside  the  University  have 
heightened  community  awareness  of 
aging.  Wigdor  plans  to  retire  in  June 
when  she  turns  65. 
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centre  for  medienal  studies 

Annual  Conference,  Feb.  24-26  1989 

Medieval  Medicine:  The  Causes  of 
Sickness,  The  Secrets  of  Health 

Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College 

Registration  fee:  $40  (students  $10) 

Medieval  Banquet:  $40 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  978-2380 


after  88  years  as  a St.  George  campus 
institution,  the  University  of  Jbronto 
Press  is  moving.  By  Feb.  28  the 
editorial,  production  and  marketing 
departments  of  the  press  will  be  located 
at  10  St.  Mary  St.,  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  St.  Mary  and  Yonge  Sts. 

The  press  is  currently  housed  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  at  21  King’s 
College  Circle. 

However,  the  press  will  not  be  bereft 
of  an  on -campus  presence.  Its  campus 
printing  and  design  office  will  move  to 
47  Willcocks  St.,  currently  the  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  in 
early  summer.  The  alumni  affairs  staff 
and  the  Office  of  Public  & Community 
Relations,  currently  located  in  Simcoe 
Hall , will  move  into  the  vacated  space  at 
21  King’s  College  Circle. 

The  move  by  the  press  is  necessary  to 
consolidate  the  departments  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Development  & University  Rela- 
tions (with  the  exception  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communications  which  will 
remain  at  45  Willcocks  St.). 

Harald  Bohne,  director  of  the  press, 
admits  the  off-campus  location  may 
deter  some  academic  authors  “from 
dropping  in  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,” 
but  he  expects  no  decrease  in  business. 
The  new  location  is  easily  accessible  by 
public  transit.  Any  on -campus  meetings 
and  appointments  will  be  held  at  47 
Willcocks  St. 

With  the  University  agreeing  to  pay 
the  rent  at  10  St.  Mary  St.,  one  of 
Bohne’s  major  concerns  about  moving 
off-campus  has  been  satisfied.  The  press 
does  not  pay  rent  in  its  current  location. 

Its  new  home  will  be  the  seventh  floor 
of  an  eight-storey  office  building.  The 
general  inquiry  phone  number  will 
remain  the  same:  978-2239. 

The  campus  printing  and  design  office 
on  campus  will  handle  design  and  lay- 
out of  projects -such  as  manuscripts, 
policy  manuals,  newsletters  and  calen- 
dars, as  well  as  customer  service.  The 
typesetting  will  be  done  at  the  printing 
plant  in  Downsview  but  there  will  be 
desktop  publishing  equipment  for  pro- 
ject proofs. 

Manager  Laurie  Lewis  said  the  move 
to  larger  quarters  will  alleviate  the  over- 
crowding at  21  King’s  College  Circle. 

“We’ll  have  more  space  for  layout  and 
for  speaking  to  our  customers  in  private. 
In  the  past  few  years,  we’ve  doubled  our 
staff  but  not  our  space.  We’re  incredibly 
jammed  now.” 

The  current  occupants  of  47  Willcocks 
St.  will  be  moving  to  21  King’s  College 
Circle  following  renovations  to  the 
second  and  third  floors. 
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In  Memoriam 


Task  force 


professor  Carlos  A.  Yorio,  formerly  of 
the  Department  of  Linguistics,  Jan.  23, 
at  the  age  of  48. 

A native  of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  Yorio 
was  educated  there  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  where  he  earned  his 
PhD  in  linguistics  in  1973. 

He  joined  U of  T’s  Department  of 
Linguistics  that  year  as  a specialist  in 
second  language  acquisition  and  held 
administrative  positions  as  under- 
graduate coordinator  and  graduate 
coordinator.  He  also  served  as  co- 
ordinator of  English-as-a-Second- 
Language  programs  at  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  and  of  the  teacher  of 
English-as-a-Second-Language  cer- 


tificate program  at  Woodsworth  College. 
In  1983,  he  left  the  University  to  co- 
ordinate second-language  programs  at 
Lehman  College,  City  University  of  New 
Y)rk. 

Among  his  numerous  publications,  he 
was  particularly  proud  of  Who  Did/Done 
It?  A Crime  Reader  for  Students  of 
English  which  he  wrote  with  the 
mystery  novelist  L.A.  Morse.  He  was 
perhaps  best  known  internationally  as  a 
voluble  and  enthusiastic  lecturer,  and  he 
was  much  in  demand  as  a speaker  at 
professional  gatherings . 

A memorial  fund  in  Ymio’s  name  has 
been  established.  For  information  call 
978-5679. 


Search  committees 


Chairs,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science 

search  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  chairs  in  the 
following  departments  in  the  Fhculty  of 
Arts  & Science. 

Department  of  German 
Professor  R.C.  Brown,  vice-dean,  Fhc- 
ulty of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Pro- 
fessors Alan  Brudner,  Fhculty  of  Law; 
M.E.  Cook,  associate  dean,  humanities, 
Fhculty  of  Arts  & Science;  PiW.  Gooch, 
associate  dean,  Division  I,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Brian  Merrilees, 
Department  of  French;  C.N.  Genno  and 
Deborah  Vincent,  Department  of  Ger- 
man; and  Christa  Saas,  german,  Divi- 
sion of  Humanities,  Erindale  College. 

Department  of  Fine  Art 
Dean  R.L.  Armstrong,  Fhculty  of  Arts 
& Science  (chair);  Dean  Anthony 
Eardley,  School  of  Architecture  & Land- 
scape Architecture;  Professors  M.E. 
Cook,  associate  dean,  humanities,  Fhc- 
ulty of  Arts  & Science;  P.W.  Gooch, 
associate  dean,  Division  I,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  D.B.  Redford,  De- 
partment of  Near  Eastern  Studies; 
David  Rifat  and  R.P.  Welsh,  Department 
of  Fine  Art;  and  Bogomila  Welsh,  fine 
art,  Division  of  Humanities,  Erindale 
College. 

Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
Professor  R.C.  Brown,  vice-dean,  Fhc- 
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ulty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Pro- 
fessors Marjorie  Anderson,  Fhculty  of 
Library  & Information  Science;  M.E. 
Cook,  associate  dean,  Fhculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  P.W.  Gooch,  associate  dean, 
Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
E.G.  Clarke  and  R.J.  Leprohon,  Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern  Studies;  and  M.E . 
Marmura,  Department  of  Middle  East  & 
Islamic  Studies. 

Department  of  Statistics 
Dean  R.L.  Armstrong,  Fhculty  of  Arts 
& Science  (chair);  Professors  M.J. 
Ashley,  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  & Biostatistics;  M.J.  Evans, 
statistics,  Division  of  Sciences,  Scar- 
borough College;  P.C.  Greiner,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics;  P.L.J.  Ryall, 
Department  of  Statistics;  Derek 
McCammond,  associate  dean,  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  S.S. 
Tbbe,  associate  dean,  mathematical, 
physical  and  life  sciences,  Fhculty  of 
Arts  & Science. 

The  committees  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be 
directed  to  the  chairs  of  the  various 
committees. 

Director,  Centre  of 
Criminology 

A SEARCH  committee  has  been  establish- 
ed to  recommend  a director  for  the  Cen- 
tre of  Criminology.  Members  are:  Pro- 
fessor H.J.  Arnold,  Fhculty  of  Manage- 
ment (chair);  Professor  G.A.  Smith,  act- 
ing associate  dean,  social  sciences, 
Fhculty  of  Arts  & Science ; Ursula 
Franklin,  director,  Centre  for  Museum 
Studies;  A.W.  Mewett,  Fhculty  of  Law; 
W.M.  Michelson,  Department  of  Soci- 
ology; P.H.  Russell,  Department  of  Poli- 
tical Science;  and  C.D.  Shearing,  Centre 
for  Criminology;  and  Patrick  Lawlor, 
graduate  student,  Department  of  An- 
thropology; and  B.M.  Lonergan,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  1 to  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 
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Large-scale  computation 


the  operational  Review  of  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation, 
submitted  in  the  summer  of  1988  and 
published  in  the  Nov.  7 issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  raised  a number  of  issues,  a 
major  one  being  the  expected  obsol- 
escence of  the  current  Cray  X-MP  in  the 
early  1990s.  Discussions  of  this  matter 
by  the  Research  Board  and  by  its  Stan- 
ding Committee  on  Computing  have  led 
to  the  decision  to  pursue  in  further 
detail  the  emerging  alternatives  for 
large-scale  computing  and  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  our 
researchers  for  such  facilities. 

In  order  that  the  University  has  the 
information  it  needs  to  make  appro- 
priate decisions  in  this  area,  the  vice- 
president  (research)  has  established  a 
task  force  on  large-scale  computation  at 
the  University  of  Tbronto  to  examine 
and  assess  the  options  open  to  it.  Specif- 
ically the  task  force  is  asked  to  report 
on: 

• the  appropriate  role  and  configuration 
of  a centre  for  large-scale  computing,  in 
its  university,  Ontario,  Canadian  and 
international  contexts 

• the  technical  and  resource  implica- 
tions of  maintaining,  or  upgrading,  the 
Cray  computational  environment  beyond 
1992 

• the  strengths,  weaknesses  and  costs  of 
other  options,  both  current  and  emerg- 
ing, including  an  estimate  of  the 
availability  of  appropriate  software  for 
these  by  1992 

• the  feasibility  and  implications  of  a 
phased  parallel  migration  from  the  Cray 
to  another  computational  environment 
in  the  period  1990-1992 

• the  possibility  of  cooperative  ventures 
with  other  institutions. 

The  task  force  is  charged  with  pre- 
senting its  report,  including  a ranked  set 
of  options  open  to  the  University,  to  the 
vice-president  (research)  by  June  1989. 

Membership 

Professor  K.C.  Sevcik,  Department  of 
Computer  Science  (chair);  Professors 
J.D.  Bossons,  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis;  M.K.  Bronskill,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics;  G.E.  Hinton, 
Departments  of  Computer  Science  and 
Psychology;  G.J.  Luste  and  W.R.  Peltier, 
Department  of  Physics;  P.G.  Martin, 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics;  Z.G.  Vranesic,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering;  and 
Prof.  Em.  C.C.  Gottlieb,  Department  of 
Computer  Science  and  Faculty  of 
Library  & Information  Science  (ex 
officio);  and  A.M.  Pezacki,  Ontario 


Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation. 

The  task  force  is  expected  to  consult 
widely  within  the  University  and  with 
governmental  and  industrial  groups. 
Comments  and  views  on  issues  relating 
to  large-scale  computing  at  this  univer- 
sity are  encouraged  and  may  be  directed 
to  any  member  of  the  task  force. 


An  invitation  to 
native  students 

A special  committee  on  native  students 
has  been  established  by  the  Academic 
Board.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  hear 
the  concerns  of  native  students  at  the 
University  and  cordially  invites  them  to 
an  informal  get-together  on  Thesday,  Ffeb. 
21  from  6 to  9 p.m.  at  118  Robert  St.  to 
meet  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
discuss  the  issues.  Those  who  plan  to 
attend  are  asked  to  inform  Diane  Long- 
boat at  the  Indian  Health  Careers  Cen- 
tre, 978-8227,  by  Friday,  February  17. 


DAY  CAMP 


• An  unforgettable  introduction  to 
nature 

• Daily  hands-on  sessions  with 
live  animals 

• Field  trips  by  bus  to  wetlands  & 
forests  outside  Toronto,  2 days/ 
week 

• Discover  butterflies,  beetles, 
birds,  frogs,  snakes,  minerals  & 
microscopes  and  much  more 
through  a game  & workshop 
approach 

• Senior  nature  interpreters 

• 1 & 2 week  sessions  in  July  & 
August  at  Branksome  Hall  for 
boys  & girls  5-14  years 

• New  Polliwog  Division  for  5-  & 
6-year-olds 

For  information/brochure 

(416)  364-7884 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


a 

* 

a 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 


(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon. -Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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PHILIP  OWER 


Acid  is  causing  our  books  to  self-destruct 


by  Karina  Dahiin 

unintentionally  or  not,  paper  manu- 
facturers are  programming  books  to 
self-destruct.  Of  the  seven  million  books 
in  the  U of  T Library,  most  will  be 
damaged  by  the  acid  in  their  own  pages 
if  they  are  not  properly  preserved. 

Karen  Thrko,  head  of  preservation  ser- 
vices, is  concerned.  Acid  is  a serious 
problem,  she  said,  but  it  is  hard  to  con- 
vince people  of  its  magnitude. 

Books  published  before  1850  were 
printed  on  high-quality  rag  paper  made 
from  cloth.  When  an  increased  demand 
for  books  set  off  a search  for  cheaper 
paper,  wood  pulp  mixed  with  chemicals 
was  the  solution.  Such  paper  deterior- 
ates much  faster  than  rag  paper. 

“It  is  ironic  that  by  making  informa- 
tion available  to  more  people  they 
created  this  terrible  problem  which  is 
hitting  us  now,”  TUrko  said. 

Already  two  million  books  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  too  brittle  to  benefit  from  a 
process  known  as  mass  deacidification. 
The  basic  principle  of  this  technology  is 
to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  80  to 
95  percent  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
paper  and  to  add  alkaline  buffers  to  pre- 
vent future  acid  attack. 

Broken  spines 

Signs  of  the  insidious  acid  at  work  are 
spines  that  break  when  a book  is  opened 
and  pages  that  flake  when  the  paper  is 
rubbed.  Thrko  has  found  acid-damaged 
material  published  as  recently  as  the 
1960s.  Storage  conditions,  paper  quality 
and  air  pollutants 
determine  when  a 
publication  starts  to 
disintegrate.  Par- 
ticularly harmful  are 
fluctuations  in  tem- 
perature and  humid- 
ity. 

The  books  could  be 
copied  on  microfilm, 
but  no  one  likes  to 
read  microfilm,  chief 
librarian  Carole 
Moore  said  last 
month  when  she 
described  the  prob- 
lem to  Governing 
Council. 

It  costs  about  $100 
to  microfilm  a book 
compared  to  only  $4 
to  $8  to  remove  the 
acid,  but  that  alone 
adds  up  to  an  estim- 
ated $25  million  for 
deacidification  of  five 
million  volumes  at 
the  U of  T Library. 

However,  if  it  is  not 
done  “there  will  be 
no  record  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  1850s 
on,”  Thrko  said.  “It  is  hard  to  imagine.” 

The  “great  books”  are  not  endan- 
gered because  they  are  given  individual 
care.  It  is  the  preservation  of  the 
ordinary  that  is  a concern,  said  Thrko. 

Moore  was  recently  appointed  chair  of 


Almost  one-third 
are  already 
beyond  help 

the  preservation  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  of 
North  America.  The  association  has  13 
member  libraries  in  Canada  and  more 
than  100  in  the  United  States.  While 
just  two'  libraries  currently  use 
deacidification,  everyone  is  thinking  of 
it,  she  said. 

A committee  representing  the  public 
libraries  in  Metro  Tbronto,  the  Tbronto 
and  Ontario  archives  and  the  U of  T 
Library  was  formed  last  year  to  consider 
deacidification  systems  available.  A 
feasibility  study  to  look  into  all  aspects 
of  the  process  and  to  determine  which  is 
more  suitable  is  now  being  prepared  by 
a consultant.  Thrko  said  the  study  looks 
at  a shared  facility,  either  for  libraries  in 
Tbronto  or  in  southern  Ontario.  A final 
report  with  recommendations  is  ex- 
pected by  June. 

There  are  two  main  deacidification 
systems  available  in  North  America. 
One,  still  a pilot  project,  is  used  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  other  method 
has  been  used  at  the  National  Library 
and  Public  Archives  of  Canada  since 
1981. 

The  latter  is  known  as  the  Wei  T’o 
Nonaqueous  Book  Deacidification 
System.  Wei  T’o  is  a Chinese  god  who 
protects  books  against  destruction  from 
fire,  worms,  insects  and  robbers,  says 
literature  from  the 
Illinois  company  that 
makes  the  system. 
The  one  in  Ottawa 
can  deacidify  150 
books  each  seven- 
hour  working  day. 

“The  books  are 
first  vacuum  dried 
for  50  minutes  in  a 
processing  tank,” 
says  an  article  in  Col- 
lege & Research 
Libraries  News. 
“The  deacidification 
agent,  magnesium 
carbonate,  and  the 
solvents  are  forced 
into  the  books  or 
documents  under 
pressure.  At  the  end 
of  the  50-minute 
cycle,  the  deacidifica- 
tion solvents  are 
removed  from  the 
books  by  vacuum 
drying  and  can  be 
recovered  for  use. 
The  books  are  then 
placed  in  cardboard 
boxes  overnight  to 
regain  their  normal 
moisture  content  from  the  air  before 
they  are  returned  to  the  library  shelves.” 

TUrko  said  one  advantage  of  the  Wei 
T’o  method  is  the  nonflammable  liquid 
used,  which  allows  libraries  to  install  the 
system  on-site.  That  the  system  has 


operated  for  five  years  is  another 
benefit.  The  drawbacks  are  that  it  can- 
not handle  large  volumes,  and  that  some 
plastics  and  leather  are  damaged  during 
the  treatment. 

The  diethyl  zinc  (DEZ)  gaseous  pro- 
cess does  not  harm  any  materials  and  is 
cheaper  than  Wei  T’o  because  it  can 
handle  a larger  volume.  But  the  system 
uses  a gas  that  ignites  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  air.  Therefore  strict 
safety  practices  must  be  used  to  prevent 
fire. 

The  DEZ  vapours  react  quickly  with 
acids  converting  them  to  neutral  zinc 
salts.  The  vapours  also  react  with  water 
in  the  paper  to  form  zinc  oxide.  This 
remains  in  the  paper  and  acts  as  an 


the  school  of  Continuing  Studies 
(SCS),  Scarborough  College  and  The 
Banff  Centre  have  joined  forces  to  offer 
three  eight -day  courses  in  publishing 
design  and  book  and  magazine  editing. 

The  Tbronto  Publishing  Workshop  will 
be  offered  at  Scarborough  by  SCS  in 
May. 

Formerly,  the  program  was  offered  at 
the  University  of  Guelph.  Marshall 
Tweedy,  coordinator  of  administrative 
studies  for  SCS,  said  The  Banff  Centre 


alkaline  buffer  that  can  neutralize  acids 
that  may  form  after  treatment. 

There  is  hope  that  eventually  deacid- 
ification will  be  unnecessary.  The  paper 
manufacturing  industry  recently  found 
that  alkaline  paper  is  just  as  cheap 
to  produce  as  acidic  paper,  a discovery 
Thrko  said  was  “very  heartening  news.” 
However,  the  industry  will  have  to 
find  money  to  retool  its  plants  before 
acid -free  paper  can  be  mass  produced. 
Thrko  thinks  it  will  take  at  least  10 
to  15  years  before  such  paper  is 
available. 

In  North  America  it  is  estimated  that 
between  25  and  40  percent  of  research 
collections  are  already  so  brittle  as  to  be 
beyond  repair,  Moore  said. 


decided  to  move  the  program  to  Metro 
from  Guelph  because  most  participants 
live  in  greater  Tbronto.  Scarborough  of- 
fered the  best  U of  T location. 

The  courses  are  intensive,  requiring 
around-the-clock  access  to  buildings. 
Security  concerns  at  the  St.  George 
campus  precluded  a downtown  location, 
Tweedy  said. 

Three  two-week  courses  in  educational 
publishing,  books  and  magazines  will  be 
available  in  Banff  itself. 


1989  Teetzel  Lectures 


JEAN-CLAUDE  MARSAN 

Doyen,  Faculte  de  I’amenagement,  Universite  de Montreal 

Montreal  in  Evolution 

TUesday,  February  21  History  of  the  development  of  architecture  and 
urban  environment 

Wednesday,  February  22  Values  and  ideologies  in  architecture  and  urban 
development  since  1950 

Thursday,  February  23  The  limits  of  the  architectural  conservation 
movement 

Friday,  February  24  A test  case  for  the  future:  the  renovation  of  the 

old  port 

Please  note  that  the  Friday  lecture  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  and  not  4:30  p.m.  as  originally  noted. 

4:30p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 

15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Tbronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


Take  it  to  tlie 


Rent  one  of  our  Macintosh  computers 
when  you  want  maximum  quality 
at  a minimum  price. 

PLUS!  Earn  Club  Copy  Points. 

Every  purchase  gives  you  points  towards  free  photocopies, 
computer  rentals  or  even  a Mac  Plus.  Find  out  how  today! 

The  Copy  Network  is  your  single  source  for  desktop  publishing. 
IBM  compatible  output.  Macintosh  rentals.  Laser  or  Linotromc 
(publication  quality)  output.  Photocopies  in  b&w  or  colour. 


One  Stop  Publishing 


203A  College  Street 
Toronto 
Phone:  979-2679 
Fax:  979-0216 
Modem:  979-0215 


Karen  Turko 


Publishing  course  moves 
to  Scarborough  College 
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Events 


Lectures 


Seminars 


The  Art  of  Lobby  and 
Management  of  Service 
Organizations. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Betty  Webster,  Association 
of  Canadian  Orchestras. 
Room  3232,  recreation  wing, 
Scarborough  College.  2 p.m. 


Epidemiology  of  Alcohol 
Use,  Alcoholism  and 
Their  Implications. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Dr.  Ole-Jorgen  Skog,  State 
Institute  for  Alcohol  Studies, 
Oslo.  Auditorium,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  33 
Russell  St.  4 p.m. 

(ARF) 


Speculations  on  Change 
in  the  Northeast  over 
300  Years. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Prof.  Ibm  McFeat,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology; 

Native  Peoples  of  Canada  lec- 
ture series.  Room  221, 
science  wing,  Scarborough 
College.  4p.m. 

(Social  Sciences,  Scarborough) 


Refugees:  The  Helpless 
Victims  of  War. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Nancy  Pocock,  Quaker  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees.  179  Uni- 
versity College.  8 p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace) 


Recent  Work. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
John  Van  Nostrand,  ar- 
chitect. 102  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  and  Royal  Ar- 
chitectural Institute  of 
Canada) 


Politics  and  Propaganda 
in  Ancient  Mesopotamia: 
The  Earliest  Historical 
Records. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  A.  Kirk  Grayson,  Royal 
Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia 
Project.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8p.m. 
(Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies) 


Illustration  for  “Cameo  Appearances  and  Complimen- 
tary Closings:  Women  in  the  Letters  of  Erasmus.”  See 
Seminars. 


Colloquia 


Conciousness,  Attention 
and  Will. 

Monday,  February  6 
Prof.  Juan  Pasqual-Leone, 
York  University;  OISE  Cen- 
tre for  Applied  Cognitive 
Science  colloquium  series. 
Room  3-312,  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, 252  Bloor  St.  W.  12 
noon. 

(Centre  for  Applied 
Cognitive  Science,  OISE) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  February  27, 
for  events  taking  place  Feb. 
27  to  March  13: 

Monday,  February  13 

Issue  of  March  13, 
for  events  taking  place 
March  13  to  April  3: 
Monday,  February  2,7 


Time  and  the  Universe. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  W.H.  Unruh,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Computer-Supported 
Approaches  to  Inten- 
tional Learning. 

Monday,  February  20 
Prof.  Marlene  Scardamalia, 
OISE;  OISE  Centre  for  App- 
lied Cognitive  Science  collo- 
quium series.  Room  3-312, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  12  noon. 

(Centre  for  Applied 
Cognitive  Science,  OISE) 


Some  Unexpected 
Stable  Negative  Ions: 
More  Surprises  in  their 
Electronic  Configur- 
ation. 

Thursday,  February  28 
Prof.  S.H.  Vosko,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  102  McLen- 
nan Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10  pm. 

(Physics) 


The  Authority  of  Dis- 
course and  the  Dis- 
course of  Authority: 
Social  Scientists,  the 
Social  Question  and 
Religion  in  Industrial 
Society. 

Thursday  February  9 
Prof.  Nico  Stehr,  University 
of  Alberta.  229  Borden 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Sociology) 


Singing  for  Their  Sup- 
per: The  Musician’s  Lot 
in  the  Late  Renaissance. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Timothy  McGee,  Facul- 
ty of  Music.  Senior  Common 
Room,  Burwash  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  4.30  p.m. 
(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 


The  European  Common 
Market  of  1992:  Eco- 
nomic, Legal  and  Labour 
Implications. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Walter  A.  Oechsler, 
University  of  Bamberg, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
(International  Studies) 


The  Silver  Dart’s  80th 
Anniversary. 

Sunday,  February  12 
Robert  Bradford,  National 
Aviation  Museum. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Plant  Defences  against 
Disease. 

Sunday,  February  19 
Prof.  Michele  Heath,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 pm. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


The  Art  of  Cultural 
Policy. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Paul  Audley,  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Thsk 
Force  on  Broadcast  Policy. 
Room  3232,  recreation  wing, 
Scarborough  College.  2 p.m. 


History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Architecture  and 
Urban  Environment. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Prof.  Jean -Claude  Marson, 
Universite  de  Montreal;  first 
of  four  Tfeezel  lectures  on 
Montreal  in  Evolution.  140 
University  College.  4.30  p.m. 


An  Agonizing  Reap- 
praisal of  Carotid 
Endarterectomy. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Prof.  Thoralf  M.  Sundt,  Mayo 
Clinic;  1989  Keith  professor- 
ship in  neurosurgery. 
Auditorium , Tbronto  Western 
Hospital.  5 p.m. 

(Academy  of  Medicine, 
Tbronto) 


Converting  Military  to 
Civilian  Production. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Prof.  Donald  Wells,  York 
University.  179  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Getting  in  and  out  of 
Trouble  Doing 
Neurovascular  Surgery. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  Thoralf  M.  Sundt,  Mayo 
Clinic;  1989  Keith  professor- 
ship in  neurosurgery. 
Auditorium,  Tbronto  Western 
Hospital.  8.30  am. 


The  Gene  Products  of 
the  Major  Histocompat- 
ibility Complex:  Their 
Role  in  New  Approaches 
to  Vaccine  Design  and 
Delivery. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  B.H.  Barber,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 


Values  and  Ideologies  in 
Architecture  and  Urban 
Development  since 
1950. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  Jean -Claude  Marsan, 
Universite  de  Montreal;  se- 
cond of  four  Tfeezel  lectures 
on  Montreal  in  Evolution. 
140  University  College. 

4.30  pm. 


Grates  and  Disparate 
Cures:  A Behavioural 
View  of  Psychiatry. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Dr.  Richard  Swinson,  Tbron- 
to General  Hospital.  Main  . 
auditorium , Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  5 p.m. 
(Psychiatry) 


The  Architecure  X-Ray. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Alexander  Pilis,  architect. 
102  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  and  Royal  Ar- 
chitectural Institute  of 
Canada) 


Surgical  Management  of 
Giant  Aneurysms. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Thoralf  M.  Sundt,  Mayo 
Clinic;  1989  Keith  professor- 
ship in  neurosurgery. 
Auditorium,  Tbronto  Western 
Hospital.  4 pm. 


The  Limits  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Conservation 
Movement. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Jean -Claude  Marsan, 
Universite  de  Montreal;  third 
of  four  Tfeetzel  lectures  on 
Montreal  in  Evolution.  140 
University  College.  4.30  pm. 


A Test  Case  for  the 
Future:  The  Renovation 
of  the  Old  Port. 

Friday,  February  2b 
Prof.  Jean-Claude  Marsan, 
Universite  de  Montreal;  final 
of  four  Tfeetzel  lectures  on 
Montreal  in  Evolution.  140 
University  College.  2 p.m. 


Science,  Literacy  and 
the  Media. 

Sunday,  February  26 
Derrick  de  Kerckhove, 
McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Tfechnology. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Les  Belles  Soeurs. 

Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
February  8 to  February  11 
By  Michel  TVemblay,  directed 
by  Carla  Anne  Hall . TV 
Studio  One,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

Reservations:  28b-320b- 

Virginia. 

Wednesday  to  Sunday, 
February  8 to  February  12 
By  Edna  O’Brien,  directed  by 


Transduction  of  Chemo- 
reception  for  Biosensor 
Development. 

Monday,  February  6 
Prof.  Mike  Thomson,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


Coherent  Propagation  of 
Intense  Ultrashort  Laser 
Pulses  in  Molecular 
Multilevel  Media. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Prof.  Andre  D.  Bandrauk, 
University  of  Sherbrooke. 

134  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Regulation  of  Glucose 
Transport  by  Insulin  and 
Glucose. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Prof.  Amira  Kilp,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry.  North 
classroom,  basement,  College 
Wing,  Tbronto  General 
Hospital.  5p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


Literacy  as  Literacy 
Knowing. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  Deanne  Bodan,  OISE; 
Literacy  and  Computing 
series.  Room  3-312,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

2 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program,  Centre 
for  Applied  Cognitive 
Science,  OISE  and  Focus  on 
the  Nature  & Development  of 
Literacy,  OISE) 


Reliability  Analysis  of  a 
Two-Unit  Redundant 
System  with  Critical 
Human  Error. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  Manju  Agarwal,  Uni- 
versity of  Delhi.  211 
Rosebrugh  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Industrial  Engineering) 


Mechanisms  of 
Chemical  Teratogenesis 
Involving  Reactive 
Intermediates. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  Peter  Wells,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy.  4227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pharmacology) 


Freeway  Traffic-Flow 
Models,  Incident  Detec- 
tion and  Traffic-Control 
Strategies. 

Friday,  February  10 
R.  Kiihne,  AEG  Research 
Centre,  Ulm,  Bfederal 
Republic  of  Germany.  117 
Galbraith  Building.  12 noon. 
(Civil  Engineering) 


Cameo  Appearances 
and  ComplimentaiY 
Closings:  Women  in  the 
Letters  of  Erasmus. 

Friday,  February  1 0 
Anne  O’Donnell,  CRRS.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2.10p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


Paula  Sperdakos.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
production,  1988-89  season. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  ex- 
cept Sunday,  2p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  and 
seniors  $4. 

Reservations:  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 11  cum.  to  5 p.m., 
978-7986. 


Lorazepam  Disposition 
in  Gilberts  Syndrome: 
Effect  of  Feeding  and 
Fasting. 

Monday,  February  13 
Prof.  Robert  Herman,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


Bile  Acids  and  the  Liver: 
Biochemical,  Physiolog- 
ical, Pharmacological 
and  Clinical  Aspects. 

Tuesday,  February  lb 
Prof.  Allan  Hoffman,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Diego. 
519  Pharmacy  Building.  12 
noon. 

(Pharmacy) 


Phosphoinositides: 
Function  on  Neuro- 
psychiatric Disorders. 

Wednesday,  February  1 5 
Dr.  J.J.  Warsch,  Clarke  In- 
stitute of  Psychiatry.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 


Investigation  of  Renal 
Membrane  Transport  of 
Organic  Anion  Using 
Brush-Border  Vesicles. 

Monday,  February  20 
Prof.  Mike  Spino,  Fhculty  of 
Pharmacy.  519  Pharmacy 
Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


From  Refuse  Disposal  to 
Waste  Management. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Barbara  Wallace,  SWEAP, 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Tbronto.  211  Haultain 
Building.  4p.m. 

(IES) 


Dynamics  of  the 
Photodissociation  of 
Ozone  from  Studies  of 
its  Continuum  Absorp- 
tion and  Spectra. 
Tuesday,  February  21 
Prof.  James  L.  Kinsey,  Rice 
University,  Houston.  134 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Chemical  Waves. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  Raymond  Kapral, 
Department  of  Chemistry. 
216  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(Nonlinear  Studies  Group) 


Looting  of  Ukrainian 
Church  Treasures,  1922. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Wasyl  Veryha,  private 
scholar.  4049  Robarts 
Library.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Studies) 


Early  Angiosperm  Evolu- 
tion: Evidence  of  the 
Fossil  Record. 

Friday,  February  2b 
A.  Drinnan,  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Chicago.  7 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Botany) 


Effect  of  Hypoxia  on 
Drug  Metabolism. 

Monday,  February  27 
Prof.  Dean  Jones,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  12 noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


Plays 
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Events 


Exhibitions 


Meetings  & Conferences 


From  “New  Housing  in  Vienna.” 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Study  Abroad  1988 

To  February  1 7 
Work  of  students  from  the 
U of  T study  abroad  pro- 
grams in  Paris,  Florence  and 
Cortona. 

The  Fifth  Stroke. 

February  20  to  February  2k 
Adjudicated  exhibition  of 
painting,  sculpture  and 
photography  of  U of  T 
students;  mounted  by 
Department  of  Fine  Art. 

New  Housing  in  Vienna. 

February  21  to  March  16 
Courtesy  of  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy. The  Galleries,  230  Col- 
lege St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

Books  about  Books. 

To  February  28 
From  the  collection  of  Jane 
Finnan,  1988  winner  of  The 
F.  David  Hoeniger  Book  Col- 
lection Prize.  E.J.  Pratt 
Library. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 
8.45  a.m.  to  12  midnight;  Fri- 
day, 8.45a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  12 noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  lto  10p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Works  on  Paper. 

To  February  28 
An  exhibition  of  student  art; 
sponsored  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Fine  Art.  Main 
Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8.30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  March  2 

David  Birnie. 

Paintings  and  drawings.  East 
Gallery. 

So  To  Speak. 

April  Hickox,  photo  etchings. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday, 

11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Thesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Portugal  in  Chronicle 
and  Epic. 

To  March  31 
Books  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  Protuguese 
literature.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Anne-Marie  Cosgrove. 

February  20  to  March  3 
A solo  exhibition.  The 
Gallery. 

Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday , February  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  February  IS 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Processes  for  Minimiz- 
ing Discharge  of 
Chlorinated  Organic 
Compounds. 

Tuesday,  February  lk  and 
Wednesday,  February  15 
Third  colloquium  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Effluents.  Tbpics 
.include:  The  Mechanism  of 
Fbrmation  of  AOX,  Extended 
Delignification,  Oxygen 
Delignification,  C102 
Substitution,  Modified  Chlor- 
ination , and  Effluent  Treat- 
ment. 1105  Sandford  Flem- 
ing Building.  9 a.m.  to  5p.m. 
Ffee:  $300,  students  $20,  com- 
plimentary to  U of  T faculty 
and  students. 

Information:  978-3062. 

(Pulp  & Paper  Centre) 


Films 


Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Super-8  films  by  Alexander 
Kluge.  Tickets  $3. 

Thursday,  February  16 
Films  by  Alexander  Kluge;  in 
conjunction  with  the  Goethe 
Institute.  (Jackman  Hall,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  7 p.m.) 
Tickets  $4. 

Screenings  at  Innis  College 
Tbwn  Hall,  except  where 
noted  otherwise.  7 p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Opera  Division  presents  lec- 
ture introducing  Haydn’s  La 
Cantarina  and  Tbhaikovsky’s 
Iolanta. 

Thursday,  February  23 
The  Politics  of  Low  German 
Mennonite  Song,  lecture  by 
Doreen  Klassen,  Steinbach 
Bible  College;  co-sponsored 
by  the  Institute  for  Canadian 
Music.  Walter  Hall. 

12.10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Saturday,  February  11 
David  Zafer,  violin;  Vladimir 
Orloff,  cello;  William  Aide, 
piano;  Boris  Lysenko,  piano; 
and  Faculty  Wind  Ensemble. 
Walter  Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $7. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  97 8-37 kk- 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Young  Artist  Series. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Sarah  MacDonald,  piano. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Judianne  Schoen,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  5.15  p.m. 


Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  February  10 
John  Barnum,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  .W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6.  RCM  box  office, 
978-5470. 


Benefit  Piano  Recital. 

Saturday,  February  11 
Joan  Rowland,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $25.  RCM  box  office, 
978-5470. 

Vocal  Master  Classes. 

Thursday,  February  1 6 
Re  Koster:  Art  Songs  and 
Oratorio.  1 to  3.30  p.m. 

Friday,  February  1 7 
Re  Koster:  Arts  Songs  and 
Oratorio.  11  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 
Bernard  Diamant:  French 
Melodies,  German  Lieder. 

2.30  to  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  18 
Bissy  Roman:  Opera  (Italian, 
German,  Russian,  French). 

10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  and  2 to 
5 p.m. 

Bruce  Ubukata  and  Steven 
Ralls:  English  Song.  6.30  to 

9.30  p.m.  All  sessions  in  the 
Concert  Hall  and  presented 
in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tfeach- 
ers  of  Singing. 

Ffee:  $75,  auditors  $5 per  ses- 
sion or  $15 all  sessions,  free 
to  students  of  NATS  member 
teachers  and  RCM  registered 
students. 

Registration  information: 
978-3771. 


Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  February  1 6 
Barbara  Hankins,  clarinet; 
Mark  Wells,  violin;  Angelo 
Calcafuoco,  viola;  and  An- 
dras  Weber,  cello.  Concert 
Hall.  5.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

RCM  Women’s  Chorus. 

Friday,  February  1 7 
Giles  Bryant,  conductor. 
Knox  College  Chapel,  59  St. 
George  St.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
Series. 

Sunday,  February  19 
Royal  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra; James  McKay,  con- 
ductor. Walker  Court,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  3 p.m. 

Evening  Concert  Series. 

Monday,  February  20 
Helena  Bowkun  and  Charles 
Foreman,  two  pianos. 

Friday,  February  2k 
The  Tbronto  Piano  Trio,  Alis 
Bankas,  violin;  Andras 
Weber,  cello;  and  David 
Swan,  piano.  Concert  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6.  RCM  box  office 
978-5470. 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Angelo  Calcafuoco,  violin 
and  Peteris  Zarins,  piano. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


Women’s  Network 

Tuesday,  February  lk 
Stevie  Cameron,  columnist, 
The  Globe  and  Mail.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  12 noon. 


Planning  & Priorities 
Committee. 

Monday,  February  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Medieval  Medicine:  The 
Causes  of  Sickness,  The 
Secrets  of  Heath. 

Friday,  February  2k,  Satur- 
day, February  25  and  Sun- 
day, February  26 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
annual  conference.  Sessions 
in  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

Friday,  February  2k 
Afternoon  session.  1 p.m. 

“Tb  Make  a Man  to  Slepe 
whyle  Men  Kerven  Hem”: 
Surgical  Anesthetics  in  Late 
Medieval  England,  Linda 
Voigts,  University  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  City. 

The  Development  of 
Caesarean  Section  in 
Medieval  Tfexts  and  Images, 
Renate  Blumenfeld- 
Kosninski,  Columbia 
University. 

Book  Learning  and  Practical 
Experience  in  the  Surgical 
Works  of  John  of  Ardeme, 
1307-C.1380,  Peter  Jones, 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Third  Instrument  of 
Medicine:  Some  Descriptions 
of  Surgical  Operations  in 
Medieval  Iceland,  Ian 
McDougall,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies. 

Healing  with  Words: 

Curative  Charms  of  the  14th 
and  15th  Centuries,  Lea 
Olsan , Northeast  Louisiana 
University. 

Evening  session.  7 p.m. 
Figures  de  Medecins  Arabes, 
d’Apres  Ibn  al-Qifti,  Fran- 
<;oise  Micheau,  Universite  de 
Paris. 

L’entree  de  la  medecine 
arabe  en  Occident  (Xle-XIIe 
s.),  Danielle  Jacquart,  CNRS 
Paris. 

The  Pursuit  of  Health  and 
the  Study  of  Hebrew  in  Late 
13th-Century  England,  Mark 
Zier,  University  College. 


Saturday,  February  25 
Morning  session.  9 a.m. 
Miracle  Cures  in  the  Pictorial 
Hagiography  of  Romanesque 
Art,  Magdalena  Carrasco, 
University  of  South  Florida. 
Religion  et  folklore  dans  la 
thaumaturgie  therapeutique 
de  Pierre  Del  Morrone, 
George  Fbrzoco,  Universite 
de  Montreal . 

Les  recueils  de  miracles 
comme  source  d’histoire  de  la 
maladie:  Elements  d’une  pro- 
blematique,  Pierre  Boglioni, 
Universite  de  Montreal . 
Health  and  Institutional 
Medical  Care  in  14th- 
Century  Crown  of  Aragon , 
Luis  Garcia-Ballester,  Uni- 
versity of  Barcelona. 

Magic  and  Sorcery  as  Causes 
of  Sickness  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  Audrey  Meaney, 
Macquarie  University, 

Sydney. 


Afternoon  session.  2 p.m. 
The  Disease  which  We  Call 
Cancer,  Pauline  Thompson, 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
The  Visions  of  Saints  Antony 
and  Guthlac:  Early  Reports 
of  Hallucinogenic  “Trips,” 
M.L.  Cameron,  Dalhousie 
University. 

The  Case  of  the  Suppurating 
Novice:  “Imaging  Therapy” 
in  Augustinian  Psychology, 
James  Miller,  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Anointing  the  Sick  and 
Anointing  the  Dying  in  the 
Latin  Church  of  the  Early 
Middle  Ages,  Frederick  Pax- 
ton, Connecticut  College. 

Did  the  Relics  Really  Work? 
John  Wortley,  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Sunday,  February  26 
Morning  session . 9 a .m . 

Les  incantations  narratives 
dans  la  guerison  magique, 


Edina  Bozoky,  Universite  de 
Montreal . 

The  Sick-Dish  in  French 
Recipe  Collections,  Tference 
Scully,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University. 

Tb  Prolong  Life  and  Promote 
Heath:  Alchemy  and  Phar- 
macy in  the  English  Learned 
Tradition,  Fbye  Getz, 
Wellcome  Institute. 

Saint  Hildegard’s  Physica:  A 
New  Manuscript  Find,  Melit- 
ta  Weiss-Amer,  Department 
of  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures. 

Tbwards  a Sound  Mind  in  a 
Sound  Body:  Advice  from  a 
14th-Century  Schoolmaster, 
Michael  Johnson,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Buffalo. 
Registration  fee:  $40, 
students  $10. 

Information  978-2380. 


Miscellany 


Rationalization  in  Tort 
Decisions. 

Wednesday,  8 February 
Prof.  Rifck  Abel,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
legal  theory  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Fhlconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Fee:  $3. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 
978-6767. 

(Law) 


The  Law  and  Economics 
of  Corporate 
Reorganizations. 

Wednesday,  February  15 
Prof.  Douglas  Baird,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Fhlconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12  noon  to 
1.45  p.m. 

Ffee:  $3. 

Information  and  Registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 
978-6767. 

(Law) 


Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Graduate  Research  in 
Progress. 

Saturday,  February  25 
A day  of  15-minute  presenta- 
tions on  work  in  progress  by 
graduate  McLean  House 
students.  McLean  House, 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre. 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

(Pharmacy) 


The  American  Studies  Committee 
Lecture  Series 


Frances  Fitzgerald 

American  Mythology 
in  Changing  Times 


Wednesday,  February  8,  4 p.m. 
The  Council  Chamber 
Alumni  Hall 
St.  Michael’s  College 
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Letters 


therapy:  the  differences 


Research  & 

in  their  letter  (“Explanation  re- 
quested,” Bulletin,  Dec.  12)  Stephen  C. 
Cunnane  and  Thomas  M.S.  Wolever 
question  the  distinction  I discussed  be- 
ween  “research”  and  “therapy”  in  the 
context  of  the  new  Medical  Research 
Council  guidelines.  They  state  that  “at 
some  stage  all  therapeutic  treatments 
need  to  be  tested  prior  to  approval  (or 
rejection).  Therefore,  initially,  they  are 
the  subject  of  research  prior  to  their  im- 
plementation as  an  approved  therapy.” 


Foreword  ho! 

regarding  the  item  in  “Editor’s 
Notebook”  (Jan.  23)  on  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  Alec  Pathy’s  office  in 
translating  the  word  foreman  into  gen- 
derless language.  If  we  can  have  a chair, 
why  not  a fore?  — not  to  mention  a vice- 
chair,  a vice-fore,  even  a fore-chair  . . . 

M.R.  Maniates 
Faculty  of  Music 


They  further  observe,  correctly  I believe, 
that  since  the  idea  of  developing  new 
treatments  through  research  is  to  help 
the  patient,  the  research  process  can 
hardly  be  viewed  as  an  academic  exer- 
cise in  which  the  patient  is  brought  in 
only  for  the  researcher’s  use. 

The  relation  of  research  and  therapy 
may  indeed  be  complex,  and  Robert  J. 
Levine,  a leading  medical  analyst  and 
clinician,  has  noted  that  “many  types  of 
research  cannot  be  defined  as  either 
therapeutic  or  nontherapeutic.”  It  is 
at  times  necessary  and  possible,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  the  research  from 
the  non-research  aspects  of  a patient’s 
management,  and  to  treat  each  appro- 
priately. 

Innovative  medical  practice  proposed 
and  undertaken  to  assist  a patient  is  not 
in  itself  research.  When  such  practice  is 
proposed  to  satisfy  a research  protocol 
designed  to  test  its  efficacy  and  safety, 
any  suspension  of  clinical  judgement  in- 
volved in  proposing  which  treatment  a 
patient  is  offered  departs  from  medical 
practice  and  assumes  the  nature  of 
research. 


Further,  when  novel  treatment  is  pro- 
posed outside  a controlled  protocol  in 
order  to  assist  a patient,  but  with  a view 
to  making  secondary  use  of  the  resulting 
data  to  contribute  to  general  knowledge, 
access  to  and  use  of  such  data  will  con- 
stitute research.  As  Levine  observes, 
“The  ‘practice’  of  medicine  . . . refers  to 
a class  of  activities  designed  solely  to 
enhance  the  well-being  of  an  individual 
patient,”  but  “the  term  ‘research’  refers 
to  a class  of  activities  designed  to 
develop  or  contribute  to  generalizable 
knowledge.” 

Accordingly,  a patient’s  treatment 
may  be  divided  into  its  medical  practice 
and  research  components,  the  latter 
consisting  perhaps  in  no  more  than  pro- 
posing to  make  secondary  use  of  data 
developed  through  practice.  Regarding 
access  to  and  use  of  such  data,  ethical 
guidelines  on  research  apply.  As  Levine 
has  noted,  “It  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  research  and  medical  practice 
are  distinguishable  sets  of  activities.” 

Bernard  M.  Dickens 

Faculty  of  Law  and  Faculty  of  Medicine 


Down 

with 

obscurantism 

“HUMAN  RESOURCES”  isn’t  the  only 
piece  of  pretentious  pudder  dis- 
figuring the  bureaucratic  nomen- 
clature of  U of  T.  What  about 
“Physical  Plant”?  Is  this  meant  to 
be  contrasted  with  mental  plant, 
or  spiritual  plant?  Couldn’t  it  be 
called  by  some  sensible,  straight- 
forward name,  such  as  “Buildings 
and  Grounds”?  And  why  must 
fund  raising  be  called  “Develop- 
ment”? And  wouldn’t  the  vast 
majority  of  people,  who  know  no 
Greek,  find  “Ear  and  Throat 
Medicine”  considerably  more 
helpful  than  “Otolaryngology”? 
Surely  obscurantism  deserves  no 
place  in  a university. 

William  Cooke 

Records  of  Early  English  Drama 


Research  Notices 


Fbr  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Canadian  Association  on 
Gerontology/NORCEN 
Energy  Resources  Ltd. 

The  first  annual  competition 
has  been  announced  for  the 
NORCEN  post-doctoral 
fellowship  and  the  NORCEN 
graduate  student  internships 
in  applied  research  in  the 
field  of  gerontology. 

The  fellowship  is  open  to 
candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted all  doctoral  require- 
ments within  three  years  of 
the  commencement  of  the 
award  (Sept.  1)  and  who  are 
either  Canadian  citizens  or 
have  landed  immigrant 
status. 

The  internship  is  open  to 
registered  full-time  graduate 
students  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities who  wish  to  pursue 
applied  research  in  a geron- 
tological setting  (homes  for 
the  aged,  nursing  homes, 
senior  citizen  centres  or 
some  agency  serving  older 
adults). 

The  internship  will  involve 
a three-way  collaboration  be- 
tween the  student,  the  uni- 
versity and  the  community 
organization . It  is  expected 
that  the  community  organiza- 


tion will  finance  one -third  of 
the  internship. 

Further  details  on  applica- 
tion procedures  and  format 
may  be  obtained  from  either 
ORA  or  the  research  office  of 
the  Fhculty  of  Medicine. 
Deadline  for  both  awards  is 
March  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Foundation 

The  foundation  will  provide 
support  to  approved  sym- 
posia under  certain  guide- 
lines. Interested  investi- 
gators are  advised  to  read 
the  agency’s  policy  and 
guidelines  for  further  details. 
Applications  must  be  made 
on  or  before  March  1 prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
symposium  is  planned.  The 
foundations  fiscal  year 
begins  in  July. 

Connaught  Fund 

The  phase  I new  staff  grants 
will  be  offered  for  1989-90. 
Eligible  candidates  include: 
new  faculty  members  who 
took  up  their  appointments 
no  earlier  than  July  1, 1988; 
new  faculty  recruits  who 
have  accepted  but  not  yet 
taken  up  their  appointments; 
individuals  being  recruited 
who  have  not  yet  accepted 
the  offer  of  employment. 

An  individual  may  be  nom- 
inated for  a phase  I award 


only  once,  and  nominations 
for  awards  must  be  submit- 
ted by  the  departmental 
chair  or  faculty  dean.  Can- 
didates must  otherwise  meet 
the  general  eligibility  criteria 
for  Connaught  new  staff 
support. 

information  and  forms  are 
available  from  ORA  at  978- 
6475.  Deadlines  are  March  1 
and  May  1 . Nominations  are 
encouraged  for  the  March  1 
competition;  unsuccessful 
candidates  will  automatically 
be  entered  for  May  1. 

Health  Innovation  Fund 

The  premier  of  Ontario’s 
Council  on  Health  Strategy 
has  announced  a new  grants 
program  supported  by  the 
health  innovation  fund.  Ap- 
proximately $70  million 
dollars  will  be  available  over 
four  years,  with  two  competi- 
tions per  year.  Funds  will  be 
awarded  for  support  of  new 
and  innovative  projects,  with 
the  following  objectives: 
to  reduce  inequities  in  health 
status  across  the  province; 
to  effect  positive  changes  in 
consumer  attitudes  and 
behaviours  regarding  their 
individual/family  health 
status; 

to  demonstrate  evidence  of 
improved  coordination  in  the 
delivery  of  services  and  pro- 


grams that  support  health; 
to  test  new  and  cost  effective 
methods  for  delivering  these 
services; 

to  improve  access  to  existing 
health  services  for  those  in- 
dividuals or  groups  of  On- 
tario residents  who  have  ex- 
perienced difficulties  in  seek- 
ing out  appropriate  care. 

Funding  is  not  available 
for: 

capital  construction  fac- 
ilities; 

high  technology  diagnostic 
equipment  or  testing  of 
diagnostic  and  treatment 
procedures  requiring  new 
and  expensive  technology; 
projects  that  have  previously 
received  funding  from  other 
sources. 

The  initial  application  form 
accompanied  by  a project 
summary  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  council.  Candidates 
deemed  eligible  will  be  asked 
to  provide  a complete  and 
detailed  outline  of  their  pro- 
ject. Full  details  and  applica- 
tion forms  are  available. 
Deadlines  are  March  1 and 
October  1 . 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc. 

Support  is  available  for 
ophthalmic  and  vision 
research  under  the  following 
programs : 

grants-in-aid  for  pilot  and 
feasibility  projects  between 
$1,000  and  $10,000; 
post-doctoral  fellowships  up 
to  a maximum  of  $12,000; 
summer  fellowships  for  a 
maximum  of  $400  per  month. 

Applications  for  support 
outside  the  United  States 
will  be  considered  in  those  in- 
stances where  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  research  exist,  or 
where  the  application  is 
found  to  be  unique  in  con- 
cept. Deadline  for  all  grants 
programs  is  March  1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 

The  council  has  initiated  a 
new  program  of  support  for 
clinician  scientists.  Guide- 
lines and  applications  will  be 
available  from  MRC  within 
two  weeks  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  research  of- 
fice of  the  Fhculty  of 
Medicine  or  ORA.  Further 
details  will  be  announced. 
Deadline  is  April  1 . 

Natural  Sciences  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council 

Supervisors  and  students  are 


reminded  that  the  NSERC 
undergraduate  student 
research  awards  applications 
have  an  internal  deadline  at 
ORA  of  Friday,  March  1 7 for 
NSERC-related  departments 
and  Friday,  March  10  for 
non  -N  SERC-related 
departments. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society 

Funds  are  available  from  the 
block  term  grant  ( July  1, 
1988  - June  30, 1989)  for 
respiratory  research,  and  for 
support  of  summer  students 
and  post-graduate  fellows 
engaged  in  respiratory 
research  training  programs. 

This  support  program  is  in- 
dependent of  any  other  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  society. 
Further  details  are  available 
from  the  research  office  of 
the  Fhculty  of  Medicine  and 
ORA.  Applications,  in  the 
form  of  a detailed  letter,  may 
be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  year. 

University  of  Tbronto  Inven- 
tions Committee 

A revised  Invention  Dis- 
closure Fbrm  is  now  available 
at  ORA.  Copies  of  the  new 
form  have  also  been  cir- 
culated to  departmental 
offices. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
March  1 . 

Canadian  Association  on 
Gerontology  — NORCEN 
post-doctoral  fellowships  and 
internships:  March  1 . 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — research 
grants:  March  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — symposia  applications: 
March  1 . 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 
— studentships:  February  15. 

Cancer  Research  Society 
Inc.  (Canada)  — fellowships: 
February  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research  In- 
stitute — summer  student- 
ships (candidates  to  apply  via 
dean’s  office,  Fhculty  of 
Medicine):  March  1 (please 
note  change  for  1989). 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc.  — 
research  grants  and  person- 
nel : March  1 . 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — 
research  fellowships 
(renewals):  February  15. 


Health  Innovation 
Fund/Premier’s  Council  on 
Health  Strategy  — research 
projects : March  1. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— MSc/PhD  fellowships: 
February  15; 

evaluation  of  new  drugs  for 
AIDS/HIV  infection  (letter  of 
intent):  February  27; 
AIDS-related  resubmissions/ 
new  proposals  outside  of  the 
special  competitions:  May  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion International  (US)  — 
research  grants:  March  1 . 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — summer  student- 
ships: February  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

— research  grants  and 
fellowships:  February  8. 

NSERC  — access  to  super- 
computers program: 
cancelled; 

international  scientific  ex- 
change awards;  international 
collaborative  research 
grants;  bilateral  exchange 
program : March  1 ; 
undergraduate  student  ap- 
plications (NSERC-related 
departments)  March  17  at 
ORA; 

non-NSE^vC-related  depart- 
ments: March  10  at  ORA; 
Japanese  science  and 
technology  agency 
fellowships:  March  31 . 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation  — joint 
transportation  research  pro- 
gram: February  15. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — 
support  from  the  1988-89 
block  term  grant:  any  time. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  2b. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foun- 
dation — research  grants: 
March  15. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in 
Motion  Legacy  Fund  — 
research  grants;  fellowships 
and  studentships: 

February  15. 

Sport  Canada  — applied 
sport  program:  February  IF. 

U of  T,  Life  Sciences  Com- 
mittee of  the  Research  Board 

— summer  undergraduate 
and  graduate  ranked  depart- 
ment applications: 

February  28; 

Connaught  Rind  — phase  I 
new  staff  grants  (nomina- 
tions): March  1 . 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 

— research  grants  (life 
sciences):  March  1 . 


LARRY  SEFT0N 
MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

“The  Representation  Gap 
in  the 

North  American  Workplace” 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1989,  8:00  p.m. 

Hart  House  Theatre 

Professor  Paul  Weiler 

Paul  Weiler  is  Professor  of  Labour  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School 

Admission  Free 

For  more  information  call  978-4197 
Woodsworth  College,  University  of  Toronto 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Communica- 
tions, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 1C7.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro  & Area 

Beaches:  Furnished,  beautifully 
renovated  4-bedroom  house,  avail- 
able May  1 — August  31, 1989.  De- 
signer kitchen,  study,  two  decks, 
hardwood  floors,  garage,  laundry. 
Walk  to  beach,  Queen  Street, 
Nature  Trail.  100  yards  from  24-hour 
TTC.  $1,500  per  month  inclusive. 
699-4912. 

Professor’s  Rosedale  Victorian 
flat.  1300  square  feet  in  (converted) 
triplex,  fully  furnished  and  newly 
decorated,  two  bedrooms,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
16x8  sun-deck,  washer/dryer,  cable 
TV,  parking,  but  car  not  required 
since  walking  is  4 minutes  Bloor- 
Yonge,  15  minutes  campus. 
References  requested.  921-9358. 

House  for  rent.  5-Bedroom,  on 
Palmerston  Gardens,  near  Dupont 
and  Bathurst,  V2  hour  walk  from 
U of  T,  10  minutes  from  subway. 
April  1 — July  31,  $1, 750/month, 
utilities  included,  parking,  yard, 
patio,  beautiful  neighbourhood,  fur- 
nished, fireplace.  978-8100, 
538-8065. 

Summer  sublet.  Furnished  3-storey 
house  near  High  Park.  3 bedrooms 
+ study,  washer/dryer,  exposed 
brick,  skylights.  Available  May  15  to 
September  1.  $1,200  + utilities. 
766-0595. 

Queen  — West  of  Beaches,  quiet 
area.  IV2  bedroom,  new  renova- 
tion. Own  entrance  & mail  box. 
Main  floor  and  basement.  Eat-in  kit- 
chen, dining-room.  Appliances. 
Private  deck.  Broadloom.  Parking. 
Quiet  non-smoking.  $775  +.  12 
minutes  TTC  downtown.  Call 
469-1344. 

April  27  — August  31.  Large  Vic- 
torian, 4 beds,  2 studies,  decks, 
fenced  garden,  sauna,  parking,  10 
minutes  St.  George.  $1,200  month- 
ly includes  gardener.  No  smoking. 
978-6280  or  evenings  922-2253. 

Bloor/St.  George  area.  Luxury 
apartments  in  renovated  Victorian 
house.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
(Totally  equipped  including  dishes, 
linens,  etc.)  Parking.  Immediate 
possession.  From  $850.  Phone 
971-6094. 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Monday,  January  30 

James  Morse  McLachlan, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies, 
“Existentialist  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Desire  to  be  God: 
Radical  Freedom  in  Sartre 
and  Berdyaev.”  Prof.D.D. 
Evans. 

Friday,  February  10 

Margaret  Louise  Ripley, 
Faculty  of  Management, 
“Channels  Strategy  and  the 
Use  of  Advertising  Agencies: 
A Markets  and  Hierarchies 
Model.”  Prof.  G.  Day. 

Wednesday,  February  15 

Gertrude  Marilyn  Tinker, 
Department  of  Education, 
“An  Investigation  into  Levels 
of  Knowledge  and  Reading 
Comprehension.”  Prof.  C. 
Bereiter. 


Etobicoke,  Mississauga  border.  Ex- 
ecutive 4-bedroom,  2-storey  home, 
main  floor  family  room  with  fire- 
place, large  master  bedroom  with 

2- piece  ensuite,  backs  onto  park. 
$1 ,600/month.  1 — 2 year  lease.  No 
pets,  non-smoker  preferred.  Robert 
Perks,  Grace  Hishon.  The  Canada 
Trust  Company/Realtor.  231-5632. 

Forest  Hill  Village.  One-bedroom, 
sitting-room,  dining-room  apart- 
ment in  charming  building.  Fully 
furnished  with  appliances/TV/stereo 
etc.etc.  Suit  academic.  May  1st  — 
September  1st.  Reasonable  offers 
call:  480-1623. 

Apartment  for  rent.  Bay-Gerrard 
luxury  2-bedroom  condominium 
apartment,  solarium,  2 bathrooms, 
appliances,  beautiful  recreational 
facilities,  storage,  parking,  24-hour 
security,  subway  line.  $1,575 
monthly  (all  inclusive).  Ph. 
229-2195. 

Furnished  bungalow,  3-bedrooms, 
central  air  conditioning,  attached 
garage.  Location:  Avenue  Road/ 
Lawrence  Avenue.  Available:  Sep- 
tember 1,  1989  to  June  1990. 
Telephone:  782-4108. 

House  for  rent.  Sheppard/Willow- 
dale  Avenues.  3-bedroom,  detach- 
ed, recreation  room,  lovely  kitchen, 
IV2  baths,  2 car  park,  storage 
shed.  Very  close  to  TTC.  Appli- 
ances. No  pets.  $1,400+.  March  1. 
485-3435. 

Annex/Yorkville.  2-Bedroom  fully 
renovated  apartment  with  2 levels. 
Has  2 fireplaces,  hardwood  floors, 
Venetian  blinds,  dishwasher,  washer 
& dryer,  room  in  backyard  for  gar- 
dening. For  appointment  call 
1-684-0010. 

Sabbatical  rental  — fully  furnished 

3- bedroom  house  with  study,  on 
quiet  street.  Modern  kitchen,  park- 
ing, garden,  5 appliances.  Walk  to 
TTC,  shopping,  good  schools. 
(Yonge  & Lawrence).  Available 
August  1989  — June  1990.  $1,400 
per  month  plus  utilities.  References. 
489-4420  evenings. 

O'Connor/Pape.  Newly  renovated 
3-bedroom  house,  large  deck,  air- 
conditioned,  TTC,  2 car  parking, 
available  for  1 year  starting  June  30, 
1989.  Phone  425-6017.  $1,200  + 
utilities  + furnished  optional.  No 
pets.  References  required. 


Wednesday,  February  22 

Adrian  Haffner  Thylor, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Paths  from  Per- 
ceived Stress  to  Psychol- 
ogical Burnout,  Satisfaction, 
Turnover  Intentions  and 
Actual  Dropout  among  Soc- 
cer Officials.”  Prof.  M. 
Pierrynowski. 


Monday,  February  27 

Wayne  Michael  Eberly, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “Computations  for 
Algebras  and  Group 
Representations.”  Prof.  J. 
von  zur  Gathen. 


TUesday,  February  28 

Eva  Zsigmond,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “Char- 
acterization and  Nutritional 
Regulation  of  High  Density 
Lipoprotein  Binding, 
Degradation  and  Cholesterol 
Uptake  by  Rat  Adipocytes.” 
Prof.  A.  Angel. 


Wynford-DVP.  Elegant  Highgates  at 
Concorde  Place.  Luxury  condo, 
1450  sq.  ft.,  1 bedroom  + den, 
U/2  baths,  7 appliances  + bar, 
discriminatingly  furnished  (leather, 
marble,  brass),  world  class  recrea- 
tion facilities,  excellent  TTC. 
$1 ,650/month.  283-8655  evenings. 

Bloor  & Christie  St.  Two-bedroom 
apartment  plus  a front  office. 
$875+.  Available  immediately. 
221-9072. 

Bathurst  south  of  Dundas, 

3-bedroom  duplex  luxury  apart- 
ment, large  living-room,  sun-deck, 
new,  parking  plus  every  convenience 
for  city  lifestyle.  $1 ,350/month  plus. 
Available  February  10,  221-3573. 

Suburban  Toronto.  Furnished  nine- 
room  home  available  for  rent  March 
and  April.  One  mile  to  GO  station  — 
late  model  car  available.  839-9700. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  Annex 

apartment  to  sublet  April  1 to 
November  30,  1989.  Walmer  Rd., 
one  block  Bloor/Spadina.  Near  sub- 
way, U of  T.  $975  inclusive.  Eighth 
floor,  south  view,  two  balconies, 
excellent  condition.  Laundry  room 
in  basement.  Well  furnished/equip- 
ped. Responsible  tenants.  Refer- 
ences/damage deposit  appreciated. 
Peter  or  Marian  at  927-8109  even- 
ings, days  Peter  Cheney  at 
869-4846. 

Giadstone-Bloor  South.  Brand  new 
— totally  renovated.  2 Bedrooms 
plus  den  to  professional  couple/ 
family.  Walking  distance  to  subway, 
major  shopping  centre.  Tel. 
920-9741  ext.  246;  921-0086  after 
7 p.m.  Kawano. 

Two  apartments  in  house  on  Major 
Street  near  College.  One-bedroom 
($800  inclusive),  two  bedroom 
($900  inclusive).  Washer/dryer.  Per- 
mit parking.  Available  immediately. 
Call  Mike  Lourim,  923-4199. 

College/Bathurst.  Completely 
renovated  2nd  and  3rd  floor  upper 
duplex.  Two  bedrooms,  two  full 
baths,  open  concept,  carpeted, 
kitchen-dining-living,  2nd  floor  deck 
off  living-room.  $1,475  inclusive. 
February  15th.  968-1204  day  or 
evening. 

Bay  & GerranJ.  Furnished  condo  for 
rent.  Deluxe  1-bedroom,  den  & 
solarium,  parking,  3 appliances, 
unobstructed  south/west  view,  12th 
floor.  Call  275-4940. 

College/Markham.  Two  2-bedroom 
apartments  in  newly  renovated  Vic- 
torian semi.  Each  on  2 floors,  each 
with  2 bathrooms  and  all  appli- 
ances. Lower  unit  $1,300.  Upper 
elegant  luxury  unit  $1,650.  Jonathan 
965-8393  (days),  925-9668 
(evenings). 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Experienced  house-sitter,  out-of- 
province  faculty  member,  non- 
smoker,  excellent  references,  seeks 
clean,  quiet  accommodation  in  Tor- 
onto July  1, 1989  — June  30, 1990. 
Prefer  self-contained  apartment 
near  Robarts  Library.  Will  pay  $600 
— $700  rent.  Can  arrange  appoint- 
ment in  Toronto,  February  20-25, 
1989.  (403)  381-8250  (h),  (403) 
329-2564  (w). 

Medical  resident’s  family  of  four 
requires  a furnished  house  near  St. 
Clair,  close  to  Brown  and  Deer  Park 
schools  from  July  1 to  December 
31,  1989.  No  pets;  non-smokers; 
references.  Phone  922-0300. 

Eglinton/Bayview  2-3  bedroom. 

Professional  couple,  non-smokers, 
need  2-3  bedroom,  furnished 
house/apartment  near  Sunnybrook 
Hospital  for  fellowship  year  July 
1989  - June  1990.  Call:  (604) 
732-8267  or  write:  Dr.  G.  Bryce, 
3295  West  13th  Ave.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  V6K  2V6. 


U.S.  Surgeon  and  family  (one  child) 
desire  accommodation  close  to 
Toronto  General  Hospital  or  subway 
from  July  1, 1989  to  June  30, 1990. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished.  (813) 
253-2396. 

Going  away  in  1989?  Experienced, 
responsible  very  clean  house-sitter 
will  look  after  your  home  while  you 
are  away  including  plants,  pets,  bills, 
etc.  Time  period  unimportant.  Ex- 
cellent references  available.  Call 
Lynn  days  482-0999. 

Foreign  professor  will  sub-rent  or 

house-sit  apartment  or  house  from 
any  time  in  May  till  mid-August.  Will 
gladly  take  care  of  pets.  Call 
536-3536  mornings  or  late  even- 
ings, Lewicki. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Beautiful  large  furnished  room  in 

Annex  (fireplace,  stained  glass). 
Shared:  kitchen,  washroom,  laun- 
dry. Non-smoker,  must  like  cats. 
$135/week  (1st  & last).  922-4309. 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


Ireland  to  Swap  July  and  August 
1989  and/or  following  sabbatical 
year.  Two-bedroomed  cottage  Wick- 
low country/beach  40  miles  South 
of  Dublin.  All  facilties/mod  cons. 
Wanted  for  same  period,  sublet  in 
Toronto.  References.  Yvonne  Weir 
(416)  699-4913, 

Jerusalem  — Toronto  exchange. 

Jerusalem:  3-bedroom  apartment, 
fully  furnished,  modern  appliances, 
quiet  treed  neighbourhood,  near 
shopping,  schools,  synagogues. 
Central  heating.  Summer  1989  to 
Summer  1990,  dates  negotiable. 
Wanted:  3-bedroom  Toronto  home, 
near  Bathurst  Street.  Contact:  Dr. 
Jonathan  Fine,  9 Dustrovsky  #4, 
Talpiot,  Jerusalem,  Israel.  Phone 
2-722803.  Toronto:  483-8132. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  rental  Wells,  Somerset 
U.K.  (V2  hour  drive  to  Bath,  1 hour 
+ London  train.)  Modern  bungalow, 
fully  furnished,  central  heating, 
double  glazing,  edge  of  Mendips 
and  city  (12  minutes  to  Cathedral). 
Peaceful  setting  for  U.K.  base.  Ideal 
for  mediaevalists,  musicians  with 
gifted  musical  kids,  Arthurian 
scholars.  2 Bedrooms,  broad- 
loomed,  parking,  available  Decem- 
ber 21st.  964-7270  or  U.K.  (749) 
78674  £450  + gas  + electicity  + 
telephone. 

ITALY  — Elegant  contemporary  villa 
on  Colli  Euganei,  18  kms.  from 
Padua,  56  from  Venice.  Secluded 
but  not  isolated,  beautiful  view,  up 
to  5 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  5 ap- 
pliances. Available  any  time.  (416) 
924-7958. 

ITALY  — Elegantly  furnished 

4-bedroom  apartment  in  central 
Florence.  Situated  on  three  top 
floors  of  Renaissance  palace,  com- 
pletely renovated.  Beautiful  view 
over  city.  2 bathrooms,  5 appli- 
ances. Available  from  Summer 
1989.  (416)  924-7958. 


Sabbatical  in  London?  Two  large 
flats  in  Hampstead  available  from 
Summer  1989,  £210  — £230  per 
week.  Phone  531-5183. 

Wanted  London  Flat  by  Toronto 
family  vacationing  during  month  of 
August.  Fairly  central  location  with 
two  bedrooms  required.  Please  call 
Mrs.  R.  Maloney  656-0277  before 
10  a.m.  or  after  4 p.m.  References 
provided. 

Flat  available  in  Hastings,  Sussex, 

England.  Close  to  sea.  Large  bed- 
room, separate  living-room,  kitch- 
enette. Fully  furnished.  Excellent 
transportation  close  to  door.  $125 
per  week.  267-2259  — call  Frances 
after  6 p.m. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA  & UNITED 

STATES,  MEXICO  & PERU.  Ad- 
venturesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  Forest  in 
Florida,  in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Ari- 
zona, the  Appalachians  during  the 
autumn  colour  season,  hut  hopping 
in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Peru,  the  Chilkoot  Trail  in  the  Yukon 
and  the  Copper  Canyon  (Barranca 
del  Cobre)  in  Mexico.  We  have  some 
trips  where  we  hike  out  daily  from 
base  camps  in  scenic  backcountry 
areas.  No  experience  is  necessary. 
Request  brochure.  WILLARDS  AD- 
VENTURE CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
737-1881. 

EGYPT:  July  7-30, 1989.  $3,995  per 
person,  double  occupancy.  Deluxe 
escorted  24-day  tour.  Cairo,  Abu 
Simbel,  Aswan,  Luxor,  Alexandria. 
Half-board  — Unique  experiences 
— Expert  historian/archaeologist 
guides.  Call  (416)  274-4380  even- 
ings. Write  L.M.  James,  Near  East- 
ern Studies,  University  of  Toronto, 
4 Bancroft  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1A1. 

Cross  Country  Holiday.  Parry 
Sound  area.  Cozy  private  winterized 
cottage,  electric  heat,  wood-fired 
sauna,  good  trails,  snow  guaran- 
teed, TV,  appliances,  gas  BBQ.  Can 
sleep  8,  $400/week.  Call  Toronto, 
425-1315. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 

ACADEMIC  TYPIST  (U  of  T 

graduate).  Eight  years’  experience 
typing  university  theses, ‘articles, 
essays.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III. 
Excellent  work;  fast  turnaround. 
$1.70  each  double-spaced  text 
page.  Editing  available.  St.  George 
Street.  925-4967 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING,  near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Transcrip- 
tion, and  persuasive  Resumes. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306. 
968-6327. 


WORD  PROCESSING.  Have  your 
reports,  theses,  resumes,  manu- 
scripts, dicta  transcription  handled 
by  an  expert!  Reasonable  rates. 
Many  type  styles  available.  Phone 
Kathy  at  269-5119. 

DON’T  WORRY,  BE  HAPPY!!  Yes  we 

type:  Resumes,  Theses,  Reports, 
Letters,  etc.  Excellent  rates  and 
don't  worry,  not  dot  matrix.  (LASER 
PRINTED).  Call  Nina  978-5256  or 
after  6:00  p.m.  745-6337. 


Miscellaneous 


PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Infernal  Billing  only).  595-4084. 
Wednesday  11-1  - no  appointment 
necessary. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  realtor  with 
university  faculty  references.  Will 
answer  all  queries  and  send  infor- 
mation about  retirement  or  invest- 
ment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  collect  (604) 
592-3666  or  write  Lois  Dutton  — 
Wessex  Realty  — 1516  Pandora, 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8R  1A8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
workshops  forming  with  “accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  fourth  year.  Over  600 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

Professional  hardcover  book  bind- 
ing, wide  range  of  colours,  gold  let- 
tering, no  page  limit  for:  theses, 
journals,  tabloids,  newsletters, 
course  notes,  old  tattered  friends, 
creative  endeavours  — in  fact, 
almost  anything!  $16.50.  Binding 
Logic  922-4309  after  6 p.m. 

The  Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care 
Centre  serving  the  U of  T Commun- 
ity. Monday-Friday,  8 a.m.-6  p.m. 
2V2  to  5 years.  100  Devonshire 
Place.  978-6725. 

DRIVERS  NEEDED  - URGENTLY. 

Do  you  have  a reserved  space?  Can 
you  volunteer  about  half  an  hour,  on 
an  occasional  basis,  to  drive  a stu- 
dent who  has  a disability  between 
classes?  Contact:  Eileen  Barbeau, 
978-8060. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 

invites  all  faculty,  staff  and  guests  to  an  evening  of  fun  and  frolic 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  9 at  8:00  PM 

THE  WINTER’S  TALE 

by  William  Shakespeare 

a GRADUATE  DRAMA  CENTRE  production 

THE  ROBERT  GILL  THEATRE 
214  College  Street 

Tickets,  for  this  performance  only,  are  $10.00  each  and  include  great 
refreshments  during  intermission!  Don’t  miss  out.  Pick  up  your 
tickets  at  U.T.W.A.  GIFT  SHOP  in  Simcoe  Hall  or  call  926-0527. 
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PhD  Orals 


Is  there 


Forum 


a balance  between 


teaching  and  research  at  U of  T? 


by  J.  Barnard  Gilmore 

There  are  some  under- 
standable differences  of 
opinion  about  whether  or 
not  teaching  — in  par- 
ticular undergraduate 
teaching  — is  appropriate- 
ly valued  and  sufficiently 
rewarded  at  the  University 
of  Ibronto.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  when  compared 
to  the  values  and  rewards 
that  scholarly  publications 
and  the  winning  of 
research  grants  attract. 

Some  of  these  opinions 
concerning  how  much  the 
University  “really”  values 
teaching  reflect  differing 
views  about  what  con- 
stitutes an  appropriate 
value  and  a sufficient 
reward  for  fine  teaching. 

Others  reflect  the  dif- 
ficulties in  discerning  and 
documenting  what  may  be 
fine  teaching. 

My  bias  is  that  teaching  and  research 
truly  are  of  equal  importance  to  a univer- 
sity, which  is  to  say  that  they  are  equal 
with  respect  to  their  “proper”  academic 
rankings,  equal  in  their  contribution  to 
any  university’s  esteem  and  to  its  govern- 
mental support  and  equal  in  the  contribu- 
tions that  each  make  to  the  other. 

Further,  my  bias  is  that  teaching  is 
rather  more  important  than  research  in 
determining  those  high  levels  of  alumni 
loyalty  and  local  support  without  which 
any  university  will  fail  to  thrive.  Other 
aspects  of  the  student  experience  also 
have  an  impact  on  alumni  good  will,  but 
without  encountering  some  minimal 
number  of  good  teachers  during  one’s 
university  career  I believe  students  will 
rarely  come  to  understand  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  scholastic  enterprise  and 
their  own  potential  contributions  to  it. 

Is  U of  T giving  equal  weight  and  im- 
portance to  contributions  in  scholarly 
research  and  to  contributions  in  the 
classroom?  I believe  the  answer  is  some- 
times no,  and  sometimes  yes  and  no. 

Equal  weight 

Most  members  of  the  University  seem 
to  behave  as  if  giving  “equal  weight” 
to  teaching  and  to  research  means  (1) 
searching  for  superior  performance  in 
both  these  realms  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  (2)  evaluating  each  person’s 
contributions  to  teaching  and  to  research 
in  some  equally  weighted  fashion.  I ques- 
tion whether  either  of  these  approaches 
is  realistic. 

One  realm  where  our  university  clear- 
ly seems  not  to  give  equal  weight  to 
teaching  is  in  the  business  of  hiring.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  open  teaching 
position  offered  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
strengthening  a department’s  overall 
teaching  calibre,  but  I have  often  heard  it 
said  that  a department  wished  to 
strengthen  its  overall  scholastic  standing 
by  hiring  a well-known  scholar  working 
in  area  “X.” 

My  perception  has  been  that  during 
the  hiring  process,  research  and  publica- 
tion potential  are  invariably  the  prime 
focus  of  attention.  When  the  calibre  of  a 
person’s  teaching  appears  to  be  marginal 
in  an  otherwise  superior  candidate,  it  is 
assumed  that  existing  scholastic  skills, 
together  with  further  classroom  ex- 
perience, will  build  that  candidate  into 
a good  teacher  soon  enough.  Sadly, 
empirical  data  have  failed  to  support 
this  hypothesis  in  most  of  the  resulting 
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experiments  known  to  me. 

One  realm  where  the  University  often 
tries  to  give  nearly  equal  weight  to  abil- 
ities in  both  teaching  and  research  is  in 
making  promotion  and  salary  decisions. 

I say  “tries”  because  the  quality  of 
teaching  is  very  difficult  to  measure. 
Much  easier  to  measure  is  a person’s 
teaching  “coverage”  for  a department, 
ije.,  how  many  of  those  courses  which 
must  be  covered  has  this  person  taught 
without  student  complaints?  Measured 
like  this,  “teaching 
contributions”  show 
very  little  variance 
from  professor  to 
professor. 

Research  contribu- 
tions are  not  mea- 
sured this  way.  Cita- 
tion rates  and  publi- 
cation counts  can 
and  do  differentiate 
scholars.  The  quality 
of  scholarship  — like  the  quality  of 
teaching  — is  difficult  to  measure, 
especially  in  the  first  few  years  following 
each  publication.  But  I would  say  there 
is  more  basis  for  reaching  agreement 
about  the  quality  of  some  four -year -old 
scholarly  publication  than  there  is  in 
evaluating  the  quality  of  teaching  one 
week  (or  four  years)  after  a course 
finishes.  Tb  say  that  the  University 
weighs  teaching  and  research  equally  in 
decisions  about  promotion  and  merit  pay 
is  to  strain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“equal.” 

Example 

A concrete  example  will  make  this 
clearer.  A professor  whose  salary  levels 
are  known  to  me  was  recently  named 
Canadian  Professor  of  the  Year,  pro- 
bably more  for  his  teaching  and  scholar- 
ly enthusiasms  than  for  this  publication 
record.  At  a public  lecture  in  celebration 
of  this  award,  the  chairman  of  his  de- 
partment sincerely  lamented  that  line 
teaching  is  not  more  rewarded  than  it 
generally  is.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
honoured  professor  when  he  later  found 
that  his  merit-pay  increase  for  the  year 
in  question  was  below  average  for  his 
comparison  group.  His  department  uses 
a highly  regarded  scheme  for  determin- 
ing merit -pay  increases,  a scheme  which 
is  said  to  give  equal  weight  to  teaching 
and  to  research  contributions  per  person 
per  year. 

Here  is 


In  teaching,  almost 
everyone  is  thought  to 
be  pretty  good.  In 
research,  almost 
everyone  is  encouraged 
to  be  much  better, 
and  soon. 


what  happened  when  this 


scheme  was  applied  to  this  person. 
Under  the  departmental  plan,  10 points 
are  available  each  year  for  units  of 
merit -pay  increase.  Five  points  are  for 
“teaching,”  and  five  are  for  “research.” 
The  professor  in  question  was  given 
four  out  of  five  points  for  his  teaching, 
the  absent  point  being  tied  to  supervis- 
ing high  numbers  of  graduate  students, 
most  of  whom  usually  need  support 
from  research  grants  which  this  pro- 
fessor does  not  have.  One  or  two  of  the 
other  professors  in 
his  comparison  group 
apparently  received 
all  five  points  for 
“teaching”  that  year, 
but  most  seem  to 
have  received  three. 

The  professor  re- 
ceived two  of  five 
points  for  research 
publications  that 
year.  Other  profes- 
sors apparently  ranged  from  one  to  five 
points  on  this  scale.  My  friend’s  total  of 
six  points  out  of  10  was  simply  below 
average.  Thus,  the  awarded  merit-pay  in- 
creases were  that  year,  as  in  every  year 
before,  highly  cor- 
related with  research 
points,  but  only 
modestly  correlated 
with  teaching  points. 

If  you  want  to  pre- 
dict merit-pay  in- 
creases, knowledge 
about  teaching  rat- 
ings is  not  equal  to  a 
publication  record  in 
helping  you  to  do  so. 

Under  the  system 
just  described,  the 
University  is  “equal- 
ly” proud  of  a three- 
point  teaching  year 
and  a three-point 
publication  year.  And 
thus  it  might  be  said 
that,  yes,  the  Univer- 
sity sometimes  does 
treat  teaching  and 
research  equally.  But 
no,  teaching  and  re- 
search usually  are 
not  equally  impor- 
tant, at  least  to  one’s 
financial  rewards  for 
University  service, 
nor  probably  for 
other  rewards  as 


well,  except  that  conspicuous  success  at 
teaching  does  later  bring  some  notable 
signs  of  appreciation  from  many  in  the 
administration. 

Poor  teaching  is  neither  easily  nor 
happily  documented.  But  poor  publica- 
tion records  (in  volume  terms,  not  in 
terms  of  quality  or  significance  of  what 
is  published)  are  easily  documented  and 
are  generally  pointed  out.  In  teaching, 
almost  everyone  is  thought  to  be  pretty 
good.  In  research  almost  everyone  is  en- 
couraged to  be  much  better,  and  soon. 

Renaissance  person 

Why  do  we  seek,  and  most  highly  re- 
ward, only  that  rare  renaissance  person 
who  is  both  a superb  teacher  and  re- 
nowned scholar?  What  would  happen  if 
every  department  chair  needed  to  con- 
vince the  dean  each  year  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  faculty  in  his  or  her 
department  had  been  especially  fine 
teachers,  and  at  least  20  percent  had 
been  especially  productive  scholars  in 
the  past  year?  What  if  merit -pay  in- 
creases were  guaranteed  to  be  at  least  a 
little  above  average  for  those  shown  to 
belong  in  either  one  of  those  two 
groups?  Moreover,  if  a scholar  publishes 
nothing  for  five  years  while  working  on 
what  becomes  a book  of  major  signif- 
icance, why  doesn’t  he  or  she  get  the 
retroactive  merit -pay  increases  that  have 
been  forgone  during  that  period  of 
work? 

But  this  last  question  is  really  almost 
a change  of  subject.  It  is  time  for  me  to 
stop  and  to  listen  for  possible  answers. 
As  I said  at  the  beginning,  there  are  in- 
deed some  understandable  differences 
of  opinion  about  whether  or  not  teach- 
ing, and  in  particular  undergraduate 
teaching,  is  appropriately  valued  and 
sufficiently  rewarded  at  the  University 
of  Ibronto. 

J.  Barnard  Gilmore,  who  teaches  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  currently 
on  sabbatical  in  Gualala,  California,  a 
“remote,  undisturbed,  seacoast  commun- 
ity.” He’s  working  on  a book  on  the 
history  of  medicine’s  understanding  of 
the  common  cold.  In  1987  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  & Support  of  Educa- 
tion named  him  Canadian  Professor  of 
the  Year. 


Barnard  Gilmore 
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